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CHAPTER XVIII.—[continvep.] 


ingly, the sagacious animal he rode was 
aware of this, for ata slight impulsive touch, 
pausing an instant to gather up his limbs as if to 
leap a barrier, with a single bound he cleared so 
broad a space, as to place himself and rider be- 
yond danger. In the moment taken by the 
horse to prepare himself for springing forward, 
was the life of the intended victim. While it 
gave theruffian, as he thought, by slightly chang- 
ing his position, a chance for a truer aim, Ashton 
had dashed past him, and the bullet sped by him 
afew inches back of his head. It struck the 
rocky steep on the opposite side, bounded back, 
and hit the forehead of him who sent it, with such 
force that he reeled, pitched forward and fell. 
There was a slight convulsive movement of his 
limbs, but he did not stir from the spot where he 
fell, and when an hour afterward one of his com- 
rades found him, he was dead. The bullet which 
had merely grazed his forehead had only stun- 
ned him, but his head had struck against a sharp 
rock which inflicted a mortal wound. 

Ashton, though he had escaped one danger, 
well knew that another was impending. He was 

#etible that that shrill; paelonged whistle which 
had sent its echoes along the hills was a signal, 
and that it had been replied to by the fainter and 
more distant notes. 

For a moment he hesitated. Would it not, he 
thought, even now be better to turn back? But 
then escape by that means was doubtless guarded 
against, and he might as well goon. He had 
hardly come to this d , When through a 
narrow break of the hills he saw three horsemen 
at the top of their speed, coming down a cross- 
way that struck the read into which the path he 
himself was traversing likewise debouched. 

Ifhe could only clear himself from the trap 

. which he had so rashly entered ere they arrived 
at the outlet, there was still a chance for his life. 
Though he could no longer see them, the clatter- 
ing of their horses’ hoofs on the stony path could 
be distinctly heard. The sound appeared t8 have 
the same inspiriting effect on his good steed as 
the notes of a trumpet have been said to have on 
the war-horse. Had he been the winged horse 
of ApoHo, he could scarcely have gained the out- 
let of the pass ina less space of time. 

The view now was unobstructed, and like a 
whirlwind sweeping down the slightly descend- 
ing path came the three horsemen. A cry of 
rage broke from the lips of the foremost, when he 
found how great was the distance between them. 
Ashton was beyond pistol-shot, and though his 
horse’s speed was such as to enable him to out- 
strip his companions, he could not compete with 
his he was pursuing. 

Save the one hundred pounds which Ashton, 
to serve a purpose of his own had left at Alburn 
Hall, the ten thousand, to gain which they had 
undertaken a more daring adventure than they’ 
had ever hazarded since they left their more se- 


cure retreats in a distant land, was beyond their 
reach. 


ce 











That night according to agreement the robber- 
band met again, though not as they had antici- 
pated, to divide their spoil. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A SURPRISE. 

“THERE’s a man here, who has been waiting 
for you an hour,” said a servant to Sir Philip 
Lyle, who had just returned from a ride. 

“Who is he ?” 

“He’s a stranger to me, sir. He is a mild, 
respectable-looking man,and so earnest to see you, 
that though I told him you might not return for 
two or three hours, he said that he would wait. 
You'll find him in the little back parlor, sir.” 

“You should have shown him to a room lar- 
ger and more airy, this warm day.” 

“That’s what I thought myself. It was his 
own choice to go there. He said it was snugger 
and more retired ; and besides, the portrait which 
used to hang there and which he supposed hung 
there still, would be company for him.” 

“‘ Whoever it is, he has been here before, then,” 
was the answer. 

When Sir Philip entered the little back parlor, 
an elderly man, and as the servant had said, 
mild and respectable-looking, came forward to 


“The last four years, Sir Philip, haven’t alter- 
ed your looks ag much as they have mine,” he 
said. FP. 


Sir Philip regatded him very earnestly but did 
not speak. 

“You don’t remember me,” said the stranger. 

“If David Winterton, my father’s steward, 
were alive, I should say I did. NowI don’t 
know what to say.” 

“He is alive.” 

“ That cannot be.” 

“He stands before you.” 

“You certainly resemble him. But I was at 
his funeral—saw his remains placed in the fam- 
ily vault gt Alburn Hall.” 

“You were deceived, as I can easily convince 
you,” and he named a cireumstance, which Sir 
Philip was certain was known only to himself 
and Winterton, at the time it was supposed the 
latter came to an untimely death. 

“ That is proof sufficient,” said Sir Philip. 

“Tfnot, I can mention other circumstances 
nearly as convincing as the one I’ve named.” 

“Some other time will do. Now I am impa- 
tient to learn what happened to you after you 
were last seen at Alburn Hall?” 

These incidents being already known, it is un- 
necessary to repeat them. 

“Can it be possible,” said Sir Philip, when 
Winterton had concluded his narration, “that 
for the last four years I have had in my employ 
a wretch so vile as you represent Ralph Elthorpe 
to be ?” 

“The one half has not yet been told you. I 
reserve the rest for another time, as there are 
some things which now I'm not at liberty to dis- 
close. Yet bad as he is, it cuts me to the heart 
to be under the necessity of informing against 
my own sister’s child. She was very dear to me, 
Sir Philip—one with whom I often took sweet 
counsel. Ralph was a good son to her, and she 
looked forward to the time of his manhood, and 
thought he would be her glory and pride. Thank 
God, she has long been lying beneath the green 
turf, and will neither witness her_son’s guilt nor 
its expiation. When I have discharged my 
painful duty, it appears to me that I could almost 
wish I might lie down by her side. You re- 
member, Sir Philip, what a handsome, frank- 
spirited boy Ralph was before he went away ?” 

“Perfectly well. He was a little too bold and 
daring, but always by some means contrived to | 
make himself a general favorite.” 

“He was much changed when he returned.” 
“Yes, I remember thinking at the time that it H 
was rather strange that he had retained none of | 
his boyish looks and ways. Instead of being | 
frank and open-hearted, he was wary and crafty.” 
“His appearance struck me the same as it did | 
you. At first I thought he might be an impos- | 
tor; but when I found that the family history of | 
the Lyles was well known to him, and that he 
could recall with exactness what happened to me 
and others before my nephew went away, I could 
no longer suspecthim. I am glad now that he has 
changed so much in his personal appearance. If 
he looked and appeared as he used to, Iam afraid | 
that my courage would have failed me. I should | 
have forborne to accuse him.” 


A note which had the appearance of having 
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been written in haste, was handed to Sir Philip, | 
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just as Winterton APreaking. Its perusal 
appeared to agitate Be Ban 
“¥Frbm Mr. De 7a “ You recol- 


lect him ?” 

« I do.” 

“« My father was a friend of his.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard Sir Richard mention him, 
but that was many years ago.” 

“He says he wishes to see me on an affair of 
great importance—one that will admit of no de- 
lay. Ashe throws outa hint that Ralph El- 
thorpe has something to do with it, perhaps you 
had better go with me?” 

“ What is the distance ?” 

“A good half day’s ride.” 

“T will go.” 

“As it wont do to wait for dinner, I will order 
some refreshment, and in half an hour we can 
be on our way.” 

Ever since his interview with Ophelia when the 
warning missive by some unseen hand was 
thrown at her feet, Sir Philip had been satisfied 
in his own mind, that whatever it might be which 
caused her extreme depression of spirits, and 
exerted so singular an influence over her, it was 
in some way connected with her short sojourn at 
Alburn Hall. Whenever he had attempted to 
account for it in a manner satisfactory to himself, 
he soon found himself lost in vain conjecture. 
Now—probably suggested by what Winterton 
had told him—when he saw theallasion to El- 
thorpe in her father’s note, it occurred to him, 
that possibly the mystery was about to be un- 
ravelled—that the toils which had been woven 
around her, from which she dared make no at- 
tempt to free herself, were on the eve of being 
broken. 

Sir Philip and Winterton had been two hours 
onthe road, when they arrived at a little inn of 
the humbler class. It being necessary that their 
horses should rest, they alighted. On entering 
the small room which served as bar-room and 
parlor, they saw it was already occupied by two 
men. One of them, a coarse, beetle-browed, 
heavy-looking man, was amusing himself by 

teasing a good-natured looking mastiff that be- 
longed to theinn with his riding-whip. The dog 
bore it patiently fora while, and then with a low 
growl turned and left the room. 

The personal appearance of the other man 





| pleased than with those of his associate, and yet 
| term is called handsome. Occasionally there 


| east of the black, brilliant eyes, which did not 
| invite confidence. Aside from all this, there was 


| rather than real; such as is sometimes assumed 


who sat at one of the windows, and appeared to 
be deeply absorbed in the contents of a newspaper, 
was very different. Atthe entrance of Sir Philip 
and Winterton, he looked up, bowed slightly and 
then resumed his reading. 

There was something in his looks and appear- 
ance with which Sir Philip felt very little better 


he was what in the common acceptation of the 


was a certain curve of the lips, and an oblique 


a nonchalance in his air, which seemed affected 


to mask a lurking uneasiness or sinister design. 
Without appearing to do so, Sir Philip con- 
trived to watch him rather narrowly, for though 
hitherto lenient in judging of others even if ap- 
pearances were not in their favor, what Winter- 


ed him to be suspicious. He soon saw that 
though the man continued to keep his eyes fas- 
toned on the paper, his attention was diraeted to 
himself and Winterton, the moment they left 
conversing on indifferent subjects and spoke of 
their journey. 

“Tintend to ride over to Alburn Hall, after I 
return from Mr. Delville’s,”’ remarked Sir Philip. 

“Immediately ?” asked Winterton 

“As soon as next Monday, I think.” 

The man who had been reading gave his paper 
a toss on to the table, rose, and approached Sir 
Philip. 

bse The other gentleman called you Sir Philip 
Lyle, I believe ?” said he. 

“ He did.” 

“ Well, my name, and I don’t care who knows 
it, is Tobias Clinker. You may never have 
heard of me before ?” 

“T never have.” 

“I thought not. I’m not much known in these 
parts. My home, sir, I may say, is on 

* The sea, the sea, the opeh sea ’ 


But that is nothing here nor there. I would just 
observe, that if your motive in going to Alburn 
Hall next Monday, is to see Ralph Elthorpe, 
your steward, when I inform you that he will be 
absent at that time, perhaps you will prefer some 
other time.” ’ 

“I should certainly prefer to find him at 
home.” .: 

“That is what I thought, and so I concluded 
that I would take the liberty to mention it to you 
even if I was a stranger.” 

" " have seen Elthorpe recently ?” 

“No, but Ihave seen a friend of mine, who 
told me he had an important business transac- 
tion with him, and that he—I mean Elthorpe— 
had promised to meet him next Monday.” 

“What should prevent this friend of yours 
from going to Alburn Hall ?” 

“That was what he intended, but he was 
taken so unwell as to be unable to perform the 
journey, and as the business would admit of no 
delay, hesent Elthorpe word that he must come 
to him.” 

“You don’t know the nature of this important 
and pressing business ?” 

“T thought it didn’t concern me, sir, and so I 
made no inquiry. Every one that knows any- 
thing about Ralph Elthorpe, knows that he has 
been prudent and saving of his earnings, and it 
has been hinted that he has some thoughts of 
purchasing an estate.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ That’s what has been hinted.” 

“And of this friend of yours, he is to meet next 
Monday, perhaps ?” 

“Tt may be, or it maynotbe. Ihave my own 
private opinion about it.” 

During the foregoing colloquy, the beetle- 
browed, heavy-looking man preserved an air of 
the most stolid indifference, except that when 

Clinker referred to Elthorpe as being prudent 

and saving, he cast towards him a look as if to 

satisfy himself, that he was really in earnest. 

“Tt is time for us to be going,” said Sir Philip, 

looking at his watch. 

“ Yes,” returned Winterton, “if we would 

avoid being out after dark, and if it be as dan- 


vicinity of Alburn Hall when daylight is gone, 
it will be well enough to avoid it.” 

“I would just remark, Sir Philip,” said Clink- 
er, “ were I the owner of so valuable a watch as 
the one you took a minute ago from your pocket, 
I should prefer to leave it at home—not that I 
have any belief in the rumors which are afloat.” 

“Thave of late, taken the precaution to be 
well armed, even if I don’t go from home half a 
mile.” 

“Ah, that alters the case. I think you said 
that you shouldn't go to Alburn Hall till El- 
thorpe returns ?” F 

“I don’t remember saying anything about it, 
but I probably sha’n’t go till Wednesday.” 

“Well, you are good at one thing,” said the 
companion of Clinker, as soon as Sir Philip and 
Winterton were gone. 

“ What is that, Sir Sapient ?” 

“At coining lies.” 

“Why not say that I am remarkable for my 
inventive talent?” 

“I think my own definition more pithy, though 
it may be less genteel. I suppose you think that 
you have succeeded in throwing dust in Sir 
Philip’s eyes—made him believe that Elthorpe 
wont be at Alburn Hall next Monday ?” 

“T should say I did.” 

“We shall see when the time comes.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


“ Wuar do you think of the fellow who ap- 
peared so desirous to save me the trouble of 
going to Alburn Hall next Monday?” said Sir 
Philip, when they were once more on their way. 


“ That he is leagued with those, to whom your 
press would be particulgrly undesirable and 
inconvenient.” 


“Have you any suspicion why my absence 
should be wished for Monday, more than any 
other day ?” 

“T have not, but I know that Ralph has no 
idea of being absent from the Hall next Mon- 
day.” 

“T suspected as much. Clinker, as he calls 
himself, overshot the mark. He made a show of 
being too much interested in my behalf. In my 
opinion, the truculent looking fellow with him is 
the lesser knave of the two.” 

“Speaking of him, makes me think of the 
mastiff he was teasing. If not greatly mistaken, 
I’ve seen that dog before to-day. When we left 
the inn, he was standing just outside the door, 
and tried by those arts natural to his kind, to at- 
tract my attention.” 

“At any rate he seems determined on renew- 
ing the acquaintance,” said Sir Philip, who hap- 
pening to look back, saw that the dog was fol- 
lowing them. 

“Ah, I remember now. He is an old ship- 
mate. He belonged to the friend I mentioned 
to you who invited me to go to America with 
him. Before the termination of the voyage, he 
was as much attached to me, as to his master. 
He has returned to his native land it seems the 
the same as I have.” 

“The one on shipboard had a name, I sup- 

se 7”” 
ss Yes.” 

“Call him by it, and see if he pays any atten- 
tion to it.” 

“Neptune, Neptune,” said Winterton, “ are 
you glad to be back to Old England again ?” 
The dog, by uttering several short, joyous barks 
and cutting up a series of capers at the same 
time, acknowledged his name, and his delight at 
being called by it.” 

“T don’t know that it is right to let him follow 
us,” said Sir Philip. “The stable boy at the 
inn said he belonged to him.” 

“T should like to know how he came by him,” 
said Winterton, checking his horse. 

“Go back—go back, Neptune,” said he, sharp- 
ly, and pointing in the direction of the inn, with 
his riding-whip. 

Instead of obeying, the dog only uttered a low 
whine, while a¢ the same time he regarded him 
with a look Which seemed to beg permission to 
remain. When Winterton reiterated his com- 
mand, feigning to be angry at his disobedience, 
Neptune whined still more piteously, and though 
he stood with drooping tail and downcast looks, 
there was about him an air of dogged determina- 
tion, which showed that he entertained not the 
most distant thought of turning back. 

“Tt is of no use,” said Sir Philip, “he has 
made up his mind to go with us.” 

“For my own part,” said Winterton, “I am 
well pleased for him to have his own way.” 
When Neptune found that the attempt to in- 
duce him to return was not repeated, his delight 
was too ebullient to permit him to follow along 
soberly at the horses’ heels, and manifested itself 
by bounding on before, diving into some neigh- 
boring thicket, or seeking out retired nooks and 








ton had told him that morning, naturally dispos- 


gerous round here as I’ve been told it is, in the 


corners as if on a private exploring expedition, 
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and then returning with a haste which showed 
his high sense of the responsibility he had assum- 
en in guarding the travellers. 

The heat had been oppressive the latter part 
of the day, which prevented them from urging 
their horses, they were longer on the road than 
they had anticipated. It was some time after 
sundown, when they at last came in sight of 
Mr. Delville’s, and a mass of heavy clouds which 
were slowly overspreading the heavens, made it 
appear as if night had already set in. Mr. Del- 
ville who had been watching for Sir Philip met 
them at the door. 

“An old friend of mine,” said Sir Philip, with- 
out mentioning Winterton’s name. 

“And as such he is welcome,” returned Mr. 
Delville. 

He conducted them into the parlor, where Sir 
Philip had hoped to see Ophelia. Mr. Delville 
seemed to be aware of this, for he remarked that 
his daughter was at home, and as he thought in 
better spirits for a few days past than she had 
been for several weeks. 

“TI owe you many thanks,” said he, as he 
offered Sir Philip a chair, “for so promptly at- 
tending to my request. I have seldom in my 
whole life been more rejoiced to see «ny one.” 

“T thought by the tenor of your note, that the 
sooner I came the better.” 

“You judged rightly, and I should have been 
more explicit in my statement, had I not thought 
that there was some danger of its falling into 
wrong hands. It concerns Ralph Elthorpe, and 
perhaps we had better retire while we talk the 
matter over,” said Mr. Delville, glancing at 
Winterton. 

“‘As what you wish to consult me about relates 
to Elthorpe, we may as well remain where we 
are, for nothing can be said of him which it will 
be necessary to conceal from the friend who came 
with me. No one can be more interested about 
him than he is, as you will be willing to admit, 
when I tell you that he was my former steward 
at Alburn Hall, and that he is Ralph Elthorpe’s 
uncle.” 

“And his name is Winterton ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then another who was thought to be dead, 
has returned to life.” 

“Why do you say another 7” 

“Marion Lee, for whose supposed murder, 
Miles Markland came so near losing his life, is 
alive and with her friends. You had not heard 
of it, it seems ?” 

“Not a word. Are you certain it is true? Is 
your information from a reliable source ?” 

“There is not the least doubt of it. My daugh- 
ter received a letter last evening, in answer to 
one she sent Sybil Cornish, the daughter as you 
will remember of the landlady of the Crown and 
Anchor, in which the writer gives Marion Lee’s 
own account of the affair, which entirely exon- 
erates Miles Markland from having anything to 
do with her disappearance.” 

“And implicates some one else ?” 

aye. 

Mr. Delville hesitated. 

“You don’t m5 accuse the nephew in pres- 
ence of the uncle. Is not that the reason why 
you hesitate?” asked Sir Philip. 

“T confess that it is.” . 

“Tam grateful to you for your forbearance,” 
said Winterton, “ but a brief relation of a few in- 
cidents in connection with him and myself, will 
show you, that I also am so unhappy as to be 
his accuser.” 

“Your being connected by the ties of kindred 
to one so steeped in crime, entitles you equally 
to our commiseration and sympathy,” said Mr. 
Delville, after listening to the method taken by 
Elthorpe to rid himself of one who occupied the 
station he coveted. 

“TI indeed need both,” replied Winterton, 
“for though my nephew proved to be like the 
adder that stung the bosom which warmed it 
into life, I feel that I have undertaken a hard 
duty.” 

“And now,” said Mr. Delville, “I will send 
for my daughter, who will read you that part of 
her letter that relates to Marion Lee, which be- 
ing told in a clear, straight-forward manner, will 
put you in possession of the facts better than I 
can myself.” 

This proposal was not objected to, especially 
by Sir Philip, who in obedience to Ophelia’s earn- 
est though tearful request, had forborne to seek 
an interview with her, since the time to which 
allusion has been made in a former chapter. 

In a few minutes, Ophelia Delville entered the 
room. Sir Philip saw at a glance that the heavy 
burden, whatever it was, which had so weighed 
down her spirits when they last met, had in part, 
to say the least, been removed. She no longer 
avoided giving back when his eye sought hers, 
a frank, free and trusting look, instead of shrink 
ing and turning away with a frightened expres- 
sion, whenever she noticed that he was regarding 
her; as if she imagined he would read in her 
gountenance the secret which she longed yet 


“Yshall soon be at liberty to explain all, I 
have reason to believe,” said she, as without 
any .of her former reserve, she gave him her 
hand. “Which J,” said he, “rejoice at still 
more for your sske than my own.” | 

Qphelia, in compliance with her father’s re- | 
quest, read those passages of Sybil’s letter relating | 
to Marion Lee. Just as she finished there was a | 
quick, emphatic knock at the door, which was at 
that moment very natural, as the rain had com- 
menced pouring from the clouds, which were 
gathering when Sir Philip and Winterton ar- 
rived, with a violence which seemed as if the 
windows of heaven were broken. 

‘he door was at once opened, and a man was 
admitted, who craved the privilege of sheltering 
himself from the rain. Mr. Delville, hearing the 
request through the balfopen door, communi- 
eating with the apartment, where he and his 
guests were assembled, invited him to enter. 

Having first brashed away some large, sparkling 
raindrops which hung on his garments, he ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

There was that in his general appearance 
which recommended kim to the favorable opinion 
of all present. Without being bold, he was easy | 


i] 


and self-possessed, like one who bad seen a good | 





deal of the world, and whose social position had 
been such as to place him on a familiar footing 
with the enterprising and well-informed portion 
of the community, who are obliged to carve out 
their own fortunes, rather than with those to 
whom wealth has fallen as an inheritance. 

One accustomed to judge of character by the 
traits of countenance and general bearing, might 
have said, that though the dark tides of deep 
and angry passion had swept over him, that sub- 
dued by the promptings of his better nature, or 
the salutary influence of early training, they were 
no longer dominant. His personal advantages 
might not have been without their effect in bias- 
ing those present in his favor. His features, with- 
out being regular, were well-moulded, and his 
smile had in it a sweetness peculiarly attractive. 
Though his complexion was somewhat embrown- 
ed, it was owing to exposure to the influences of 
some more ardent clime, as was seen by the al- 
most dazzling whi of his forehead, which 
was shaded by hair dark and glossy, and of a 
wavy, undulating grace. 

It took the eye only a few seconds to mark 
those personal characteristics, yet when address- 
ing Mr. Delviile in reply to his invitation to en- 
ter, the words, few and common-place as they 
were, served to show that there was nothing more, 
attractive about him than his voice. It was full, 
deep and musical, and had something in its 
tones which thrilled the heart of Winterton, and 
sent a glow to his cheeks. Winterton, at his 
entrance was sitting in the recess of a bay-win- 
dow, so that though the curtain was looped back, 
it partially shaded his person. After a few gen- 
eral remarks, Mr. Delville remarked to his newly 
arrived guest, that he thought he might as well 
make up his mind to remain all night, as there 
was every sign of a heavy and protracted rain. 

“Tt was my intention,” he replied, “to push 
on ten or a dozen miles further, so that I might 
reach Sir Philip Lyle’s by nine or ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning. I ought to have reached 
there to-night.” 

“You wish to see Sir Philip?” 

“ I do.” 

“Then your wish may be gratified without 
proceeding any further. This gentleman is the 
one you seek.” 

“] didn’t recognize you, Sir Philip. My 
name is Ashton—Humphrey Ashton.” 

“T have no remembrance of ever having known 
any one by that name,” said Sir Philip. 

Winterton, who had been much agitated ever 
since the.arrival of Ashton, when he heard him 
speak of Sir Philip, rose and advanced two or 
three steps forward, where with kindling eye and 
parted lips, he stood in an attitude of the most 
earnest attention ; but when he heard him give 
his name as Humphrey Ashton, he sunk back 
into his seat with a hopeless, almost despairing 
look. When, however, the young man once 
more spoke, he again rose and, rushing forward, 
seized Ashton by the hand. 

“Can you say, sir, on your word of bees, 
that your name is Humphrey Ashton?” de- 
manded Winterton. j 

«J van. ” ' 

“ Had it been otherwise, in spite of him who is 
known by the name of Ralph Elthorpe, I would 
say that you are my nephew—the son of the only 
sister I ever had.” 

“And he who stands before you, in spite of his 
name, can claim you for the good and affection- 
ate uncle, whose care and excellent advice his 
ignorance and wilfulness caused him to scorn.” 

“I knew so—I knewso. The moment I saw 
you. | felt that I had been deceived by a wretch 
who, thank Providence, has as I believe, nearly 
run his race. But why do you call yourself by 
the name of Ashton ?” 

“ Because a fortune fit for a prince went with 
it. Ican tell you, uncle, that I have passed 
through some strange vicissitudes of fortune, 
since we saw each other for the last time.” 

“And Ican say the same. Do you know, my 
dear boy, that for several years past, there has 
been a villain at Alburn Hail, who has been pass- 
ing himself off for you?” 

“T do, and what is more, I have seen him.” 

“When, and where ?” 

“A short time since at Alburn Hall.” 

“How did you dare go there? It was like 
venturing into the lion’s mouth.” 

“Not at all.” 

“Why, didn’t he know you ?” 

“How should he? It was the first time we 
had met since I was twelve years old. I knew 
him though, and should, even if I hadn’t heard 
something which gave me reason to suspect that 
I should find him at the Hall. But then he is 
five or six years older than I, and had when I 
first saw him already parted with his boyish 
looks. You know, [ suppose, that the vessel in 
which I sailed from England was called the 
Antelope ?” 

“ Yes, for I went to Bristol on purpose to make 
inquiries about you, and was so fortunate as to 
fall in with a man who was able to give me the 
desired information.” 

“And you of course know that the Antelope 
was lost?” 

“ Yes, and that with a few exceptions all on 
board perished. The names of those supposed 
to be lost were given—yours among the rest.?’ 

“ How long after that was it, before he, who 
called himself by my name appeared?” 

“About seven years.” 

“And you had no suspicion that he was an 
impostor ¢” 

“T cannot say that Ihad. He did look rather 
older than I should have thought a young man 
of your age would, but then I knew that we are 








| seldom prepared for the changes wrought in those 


we have been familiar with, when we meet them 
after a long absence.” 

“Did you think he looked like me ?” 

“No, but he gave a clear, satisfactory account 


, of what he said had befallen him, dating back to 


the very day you were missing, up to the time 
he came to Alburn Hall, together with many in- 
cidents which I knew took place before you left. 


He also exhibited a number of letters, some of 


which were written by your mother, and others 
by myself” 

“ We were wrecked not far from the coast, and 
my chest which must have been washed ashore, 











without doubt fell into his hands, which accounts 
for his having the letters in his possession. As 
for the rest he gathered it all from my own lips. 
He told me many of his own reckless and daring 
adventures, and I was just fool enough to make 
a boast of my insubordination and mad exploits 
when at school, and most of all, which I consid- 
ered the grand and crowning achievement of 
having run away.” 

“ What name did he go by, aboard the ship?” 
asked Sir Philip. 

“Anthony Croffs, or rather Tony Croffs. 
Whether it was his real name I know not.” 

“How happened it,” said Mr. Winterton, “ that 
your name wason the list of those who were lost ¢” 

“ That is very readily accounted for. When 
it was found that the vessel must go down, I fol- 
lowed the example of many others who lashed 
themselves to spars, or whatever else they thought 
would keep them afloat. I was carried out to 
sea, and was picked up by a merchantman bound 
to India. Soon after my arrival there I was so 
fortunate as to meet with a gentleman by the 
name of Ashton. He had been a resident there 
many years, and had accumulated a large fortune. 
He took a fancy to me and wished me to remain 
with him. 

“ My late experience had robbed a sailor’s life 
of the charm which my boyish imagination had 
thrown round it, and though no coward, I felt in 
no hurry to again brave the dangers of the sea. 
I had moreover learned that a boy of twelve 
years old was not exactly fitted to be his own 
g I thereft lied with his request, 
and having predetermined t to conduct himself in 
& manner to meet his approbation, as he proved 
to be a reasonable man, I found no difficulty in 
accomplishing my object. 

“TI subsequently found that when he first saw 
me, he had recently lost his only child, a son 
about my age, amd-to whom, as he imagined, I 
bore some resemblance. His wife had died a 
year or two after their marriage, and his rela- 
tions who were wealthy, having taken no notice 
of him in the days*of his adversity, he adopted 
me as his son, and at his decease gave me the 
whole of his large fortune, except some trifling 
legacies to a few of his more intimate friends. 

“At some future time I will tell you all you 
wish to know of my sojourn in India. NowI 
will only say, that after the death of Mr. Ashton, 
who in every respect had proved to me one of 
the best of fathers, I experienced an irresistible 
desire to once more set foot on my native soil. 
My first inquiries after my arrival were for you, 
my dear uncle, for I felt that I had been very 
ungrateful for your care and kindness, and 
thought that I might make you some little repa- 
ration by sharing with you the wealth of which I 
have more than I well know what to do with.” 

“ Didn’t I always know,” said his uncle, “ that 
you were a generous, noble-hearted boy, and 
that your greatest faulf was being a little too 
much bent on havi bur own way? It may 
be that I wasn’t is ‘pt enough, that I didn’t 
consider as I ogght ve done that you were a 
poor motherlesg\boy ~~,, 4d fatherless top ; but 
then your fathdt ¢i ‘were old @nough 
to know his loss.’’/ 

“ Being bent on having my own way, was fault 
enough,” said Ashton. . “One that came near 
proving fatal to me, and from what I have been 
able to gather, has caused you a great deal of 
trouble and discomfort.” 

“ Well, a truce to this, nephew. We will for- 
get the past, and try and make the most of the 
present. I call you nephew, for I haven’t had 
time to get used to your new name, and I am 
sure that after having been so disgraced by that 
wretched impostor, I can never think of calling 
you by your old one.” 

“| shouldn’t care to resume it. And now, as 
I am not under the necessity of going any further 
to find Sir Philip Lyle, I may as well make 
known why I wished to see him.” 

“Tf you will step into the adjoining apart- 
ment,” said Mr. Delville, “ you will be perfectly 
retired.” 

“IT presume there is no one present,” replied 
Ashton, “from whom I need wish to conceal 
anything I have to communicate ?” 

Mr. Delville looked towards his daughter. 
She understood the look and rose to leave the 
room, though not without reluctance, for she 
could not help thinking that what Ashton had to 
say, was in some way connected with what had 
happened to herself when at Alburn Hall. 

“ Perhaps, Miss Delville would like to listen 
to a little of what might be termed romantic ad- 
venture,” said Ashton, who thought he perceived 
that she would prefer to remain. 

“JT should,” replied Ophelia, “though I have 
other and graver reasons for wishing to do so, 
than merely to gratify curiosity.” 

“TI doubt,” said Ashton, turning to Sir Philip, 
“though you are the owner of Alburn Hall, if 
there are not certain parts of the building itself, 
as well as certain places contiguous, with which I 
am better acquainted than you are.” 

“Very likely,” replied Sir Philip, “ for there 
has always been a tradition ever since I can re- 
member, that there were intricate passages form- 
ed in the thick walls, leading to secret apart- 
ments, where as far back as the wars of the roses, 
the spirited Margaret, consort of the timid Hen- 
ry sixth,on more than one occasion, found re- 
fuge from her enemies. 

But much to my chagrin—for when a boy I had 
a taste for exploration—the clew had long been 
lost, and my attempts to penetrate those dark 
and mysterious recesses were consequently 
battled. Itseems that you were more fortunate.” 

“ Yes, I by chance found the entrance to one 
of those dusky passages which led to others, and 
which, judging from the number of bats that I 
scared and the quantity of dust which came 
showering down, on my first attempt to trace 
their narrow and winding course, could not have 
been entered by any human being for half a cen- 
tury to say the least. But, perhaps, you wont 
care to hear about it now, as I may hope to have 
the privilege of pointing it out to you in the 
course of a few days.” 

“Yes, tell us how you came to find it,” said 
Sir Philip. 

“One day, during my last visit at Alburn 
Hall, while rambling along the seashore, I stop- 











ped to gather some beech plums. The shrubs 
on which they grew were close to a rocky ledge, 
and tangled in among blackberry and other vines, 
and as I was attempting to reach some which 
were larger and finer than the rest, the bushes 
gave way and I fell forward into what I soon as- 
certained was an opening in the ledge. It was 
near sunset, and by tearing away the screen of 
interwoven sprays and vines, the declining sun- 
beams were admitted into a cave, eight or ten 
feet wide, and extending some thirty or forty 
feet under the ledge, where it was terminated by 
a wall of solid rock. 

“The cave was empty, except that at one cor- 
ner leaned a small skiff near which were piled 
some oars and pieces of canvass, which had been 
used for sails. I imagined that I had found a 
prize, but perceived on examination that they 
were all so much decayed as to be entirely worth- 
less. Their removal, however, disclosed a grated 
door which after several trials, I succeeded in 
opening. Itled into a passage which after a 
short distance diverged so far to the right, that 
the sunbeams could no longer penetrate it. I 
therefore returned, determined by the aid of a 
light to trace it to its termination the next day. 

“Twill only add that I put my design into 
execution, and after passing through numerous 
subterranean passages, one of which led to an 
excavation nearly as large as the apartment we 
are now in, I discovered a flight of steps which 
led into the interior of the building. These I 
ascended, and proceeded onward till I came to a 
door which I opened without difficulty, and 
which admitted me into the chamber hung with 
tapestry representing the battle of Ascalon.”’ 

“ I cannot see how that could be,” said Win- 
terton. “I believed that there wasn’t an inch of 
the wainscoting of that room which I had not 
thoroughly examined.” 

“And Ican say the same,” said Sir Philip ; 
“for I remember the old rhyme that says: 

‘He who finds the 
Behind the turbaued head, 
The lovely cell may see, 
Te which fair Margaret fled, 
When a fugitive from those, 
Who were hers, and the good king's foes.” 

“Tt was much easier to miss than to find it,” 
said Ashton, “the machinery which opens the 
door being on the opposite side, and the door it- 
self fitted with so much exactness into the wain- 
scot, that it would be impossible for one not in 
the secret to detect it.” 

“Though I knew that there were many per- 
forations in the thick walls leading to unsuspect- 
ed entrances into several apartments, the subter- 
ranean passage you have described was unknown 
to me,” said Winterton. 

“My principal reason for wishing to see Sir 
Philip, I have not yet come to,” said Ashton. 
“Tt was less to let him know thefe was such a 
place, than the use it has been put to, probably, 
for a number of years.” 

“What use could it be put to?” asked Sir 
Phili 

“That is what Iam about to make known.” 

The curiosity of all present was much excited, 
even Winterton’s, for thofigh, .-yhep recently at 
Alburn Hall several things had transpired, which 
appeared very strange to him, the utmost cau- 
tion and vigilance had not enabled him to make 
any satisfactory discovery. Ashton was about 
to begin his recital, when supper was announced. 

“As what you have to say, promises to be 
worthy our undivided attention, I think it wont 
do to make table-talk of it,’ said Mr. Deiville, 
as he led the way to the apartment where the 
evening meal was awaiting them. 

“ Certainly not,” replied Sir Philip, “and the 
intervening time will serve as a zest to make us 
relish it the more keenly.” 

e 





CHAPTER XXI. 


DISCLOSURES AND ARRANGEMENTS. 

“As I’ve already told you,” said Ashton, 
when they had re-assembled in the parlor, “I 
have, since my return to this country, been to 
Alburn Hall.” 

“ Did you expect to find me there?” inquired 
his uncle. 

“I did not. As I've said before, my first in- 
quiry on reaching the shore, the moment I met 
with any one whom I thought could give me the 
desired information, was for you.” — 

“ And you were told that he was dead,” said 
Sir Philip. 

“Yes, and that Ralph Elthorpe, his nephew, 
was steward at Alburn Hall, in his stead.” 

“Rather an astounding piece of information, 
I should think,” remarked Mr. Delville. 

“Tt was, knowing as I did, that he never had 
any nephew, except myself, and that, though I 
had relinquished the name of Ralph Elthorpe, I 
had never transferred my original claim to it, to 
any other person. 

“My next inquiry was, to ascertain the man- 
ner of my uncle’s death. When told, it struck 
me that whoever it was who had assumed my 
name, had felt that it would be convenient to 
have him put out of the way. My decision was 
at once made. I determined to go to Alburn 
Hall, and see what manner of man it was, who 
for several years had successfully passed himself 
off for me. As it was my wish to make a pri- 
vate examination of the premises, I concluded 
that after leaving the public conveyance, which, 
as you know, doesn’t go within a long distance 





of that secluded part of the country, I would | 


travel the remaining part of the way on foot. I 
stopped to rest and refresh myself at the well- 
remembered inn, called the Crown and Anchor, 
where I saw a pretty, bright-eyed girl, with whom; 
when we were children, I’ve played many an 


found that it shone through a crevice of the 
rock, which I concluded must roof the largest of 
those subterranean apartments, I had so many 
years ago accidentally discovered. I could hear 
the sound of voices, and crouching down, so as 
to bring my ear close to the aperture, I could 
hear much of what was said.” 

“And couldn’t you see, as well as hear,” 
asked Sir Philip. 

“No; the light came in a lateral direction; 
but.what I heard, made it of little consequence 
whether I saw or not.” 

“Who do you suppose they were?” 

“ Outlaws.” 

“ Robbers and murderers, you think ?” 

“ Robbers they certainly were, and the crimes 
of robbery and murder commonly go together.” 

“ What did you ascertain ?” 

“The name of their chief.” 

“Who is—” 

“The reputed Ralph Elthorpe.” 

“ You are certain of this?” 

“ Beyond a doubt.” 

“You recollect,” said Sir Philip, turning to 
Mr. Delville, “ the night we took shelter at the 
Crown and Anchor, after being waylaid on the 
heath, and when you and your daughter were 
robbed—you of your money, and she of some 
valuable jewelry.” 

“T shan’t soon forget it.” 

“You know what I remarked to you, re- 
specting a traveller, who arrived soon after I did, 
and wh: sade his exit in great haste, just as you 
afd Miss Delville were leaving the carriage ?” 

“Yes. You thought his voice resembled your 
steward’s.” 

“Tt did resemble it. There was nothing im- 
aginary about it; but then I concluded that it 
was one of those accidental resemblances, which 
are sometimes met with, and the idea that struck 
me at first, that it might be Elthorpe himself, was 
soon dismissed from my mind, as absurd.” 

“TI well remember the conversation which 
passed between us on the subject,” said Mr. Del- 
ville. 

“T now,” said Sir Philip, “ have no doubt but 
that it was he. I begin to think that a person 
may so disguise himself, as not to be recognized.” 

“He was probably off his guard, when he 
spoke in his natural voice,” said Mr. Delville. 

“ Yes, and he wasn’t aware of my proximity. 
But we have interrupted you, Mr. Ashton.” 

“Having satisfied myself,” resumed Ashton, 
“that I had found a nest of outlaws, the thought 
at once, flashed upon my mind that Elthorpe was 
their leader. I knocked at the door, was ad- 
mitted, and found him, and two or three of his 
associates at supper. The moment I saw him 
I thought there was something familiar in his 
countenance, and it wasn’t long before I was 
satisfied that it was Anthony Croffs. That I 
might be certain that I did not wrong him, by 
suspecting that he was the chief of a band of 
desperadoes; I formed a little plan which I sue- 
cessfully executed. It mare suspicion certainty, 
and thinking it not exactly safe to remain any 
longer in the tapestried chamber, to which I had 
been donducted, I leff the house without poips, 
and once more repaired to the place where the 
light had attracted me, when IJ first arrived. As 
I expected, Elthorpe, and those I had seen with 
him at supper—as I could tell by their voices— 
had now joined their comrades in the under- 
ground apartment.” 

“ And you could hear what they were talking 
about,” said Sir Philip. 

“Distinctly. They didn’t appear to think it 
worth while to speak in suppressed voices.  El- 
thorpe, or rather Croffs, spoke with much ear- 
nestness. I found, that in his opinion, it was 
time for them to quit their present place of ren- 
dezvous, and return, as he said, to their old 
hannts among the Appenines.” 

“He may find, that if he had come to that 
decision sooner, it would have been as well for 
him,® said Winterton. 

“ Was the time decided on, when they intend 
to decamp ?” asked Sir Philip. 

“No; a meeting of the whole band is to take 
place next Monday night, that the time to leave 
may be agreed on, and certain arrangements 
made for the future. An equitable division of 
the booty is likewise to be made.” 

“ Next Monday night?” 

ten.” 

“ And to-day is Tuesday,” said Mr. Delville. 

“ All must be kept quiet, until the time ar- 
rives,” said Sir Philip, “and we may possibly 
procure for therm safer quarters, than their old 
haunts among the mountains of Italy.” 

“That is what I thought,” replied Ashton, 
“and hence, without hinting a word about it to 
any one, decided to sot you, that you might 
take the necessary steps.” 

“ You did right, and I am much bound to you 
for your discretion. Elthorpe might easily be 
arrested any day between now and the time set 
for them to go; butif we wait with proper cau- 
tion, the whole band may be taken. You know, 
Winterton, how anxious Toby Clinker was, tg 
save me the trouble of going to Alburn Hall, 
next Monday.” 

“Yes; and it is now fully accounted for 

* I was convinced then, as much as J am now, 
that he was actuated by some sinister design,” 
said Sir Philip. 

‘And he and the beetle-browed fellow with 
him belong to the band my nephew has been 
speaking of, I suppose,” said Winterton. 

“There can be no doubt of it,” replied Sir 


| Philip. 


| 


hour. I inquired of the landlady the distance | 


to Alburn Hall, as an introduction to some other 
questions I wished to ask, the answers to which, 
though cautiously given, showed that the reputed 
Ralph Elthorpe was getting an evil name. 

I timed my journey, so as to be sure not 


Ophelia, when Ashton spoke of the division 
they were going to make of their ill-gotten booty, 
thought of her necklace and other ornaments she 
saw, as if ina dream, lying on a table in the 
room, where surrounded by fierce, savage-look- 
ing men, she was compelled to take the terrible 
oath, which had since withered the bloom end 


blotted out the sunshine of her life; but she pre- 


to arrive at the Hall till after dark. I approached | 
the building in the rear, as I thought I should | 
be less likely to be seen, when just as I arrived | 
at the entrance of an old court, half filled with | 


rubbish, my attention was arrested by a gleam 
of light which appeared to proceed from the 
ground. I cautiously approached the spot, and 


served a strict silence respecting it, for she fe't 
that the time had not yet come when she could 
regard herself as being at liberty, even to hint at 
the scene in which she had been so prominent. 

“As the matter we have in hand must be con- 
ducted quietly and secretly,” said Sir Philip, “1 
hardly know how we can manage.” 

“In what respect?” asked Mr. Delville. 
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“Why, it seoms necessary in order for 
cessful accomplishment, that a few persor 
certain extent, should be taken into ov 
dence.” 

“ T think I know two or three who can ! 
ly trusted,” said Ashton, 

“Two or three will be though. W 
they *” 

* The commander of a little fishing » 
is one.” 

“I think I have heard of him,” sa 
Delville. “It is the man we were speak 
Sir Philip, before Mr, Ashton camo,” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“T foll in with him at Dycey’s, where * 
the rest of the night, after leaving Albarr 
said Ashton. 

“It was fortunate that you did meet 
said Mr. Delville, ‘as otherwise, 1 supp 
Elthorpe would have been arrested for 
tempted murder of a young girl by the: 
Marion Lee.” 

“Yes,” replied Ashton, “the arrest 
have taken place in the morning.” 

“Which would have been the signal 
thorpe’s associates to make their escape 
Sir Philip. 

“ Who besides the commander of the # 
do you think may be trusted !’’ asked Wi: 

“ Dycey and hisson Robert. Don't yor 
they may, Sir Philip *” 

“T know of no reason to the contrary.” 

“Robert, as I could readily see, is 
sharp-witted, and as much devoted to yor 
ests as his father,” said Ashton, 

“Just what we shall need, as there + 
some one capable of acting on a bar 
There will be no time for beating the b: 
those who may be called on to perform 
orders,” said Sir Philip. 

“And there must be armed men to gu» 
tain doors and entrances,” said Ashton. 

“ Yes, that must of course be locked t 
Sir Philip, “ but it will be enough for t! 
know that they are to suffer no one to 
escape.” 

Preparatory to separating for the night 
such as appeared to promise a successful 
plish of the « plated undertak 
talked over, together with its details, a 
was then practicable, 

Mr. Delville and his guests had ris 
each was about to repair to his respectiv: 
ment, when the door communicating 
hall was thrown open, and a woman 
moniously entered. 

[Ske ENGRAVING.] 

“Moina!” exclaimed Ophelia, risi 
going forward to meet her, “has anyth 
pened, that you come here in the rain 
this late hour?” 

“ You have nothing to fear,” was Moi: 
swer. 

She then tarned to Mr. Delville and th: 
who stood grouped around him. 

“Had you known that you had a | 
said she, “ perhaps you yreata have beer 





“ to’speak lower.” 


“A listener?” said Sir Philip, wi 
and voice of alarm. 

“Yes. Nota word has been spoken ! 
of you within the last half hour, which I 
heard. I tell you this, so that when 5 
hawe occasion to discuss an affair 60 in 
you may remember that it might have 
enemy instead of a friend; when your 
plans would have been worth bat little.” 

“That cannot be denied,” remar! 
Delville 

“And they will be worth little as it 
wait till Monday night before you und 
put them in execution,” said Moina. 

“How do you know that?” dema: 
Philip. 

“1 know it, because those they co 
ere then, receive warning of the impend 
ger and be safe on the sea.” 

“ Who will warn them 1” inquired § 

“Need you ask? You cannot have ! 
the tWo men you met at the inn to-day.’ 

“My memory would be but a poor 
had,” was the reply. 

“ They are by this time on their way t 
Hall, to let Ralph Elthorpe know that 
be there next Monday.” 

“But I altered the time to the W 
after.” 

“ They didn’t believe you to be in ea 
least, one of them didn’t, and if you: 
have them escape you, be sure to be a: 
Hall next Thursday night.” 

“Ic is but a short time for so much ' 
complished in.” 

“”Twill be long enough, if you go » 
earnest. Work when others sleep. “1 
no hardship to you, if you were as loth 
Elthorpe and one of the others to es 
am, false-hearted, trai~orous knaves, ' 
are.”’ 

“ Elthorpe and the other you allud: 
injured you, and you wish for revenge 
so?” asked Sir Philip 

“Bhe who is called Madge Lare: 
daughter. Woes that answer your” 
“hs dyer, for within afew days I he 
that she was, as she supposed, marr 
thorpe, and that very recently he has 
her, that it was a mock marriage.” 
“And he who played the part of the by 
and he who acted the part of the pie 
requited, in measure fall and running 
if they escape the danger which now h 
them They shal! be followed over a 
no den shall be so dark, no hiding plac: 
as tw shield them from the sleepless 
the deadly hate, which will pursue ther 
night.” 

“They wont be suffered two eecape 
Philip. “If the time is short, we mus 
greater diligence.” 

“I believe you will do your utmost, 
doubt, will the others, bat a single mi 
ruin the whole. You remember the t 















“ Yes, Thursday night.” 












“ Be carefal not w be there too ao 
ten to twelve is the time given them tw 
[CONCLUDED wEKT weex 
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me through a crevice of the 
luded must roof the largest of 
apartments, I had so many 
ally discovered. I could hear 
s, and crouching down, so as 
lose to the aperture, I could 
it was said.” 
. you see, as well as hear,” 


came in a lateral direction; 
made it of little consequence 
not.” 

‘uppose they were ?” 


murderers, you think ?” 
certainly were, and the crimes 
urder ¢ ly go together.” 
1 ascertain *” 

their chief.” 





Ralph Elthorpe.” 

ain of this?” 

ubt.”” 

t,” said Sir Philip, turning to 
he night we took shelter at the 
ior, after being waylaid on the 
1 you and your daughter were 
your money, and she of some 
ow 

n forget it.” 

what I remarked to you, re- 
eller, who arrived soon after I did, 
his exit in great haste, just as you 
lle were leaving the carriage ?” 
thought his voice resembled your 


ble it. There was nothing im- 
t; but then I concluded that it 
‘e accidental blances, which 
net with, and the idea that struck 
it might be Elthorpe himself, was 
from my mind, as absurd.” 

ember the conversation which 
us on the subject,” said Mr. Del- 





id Sir Philip, “ have no doubt but 
I begin to think that a person 
s himself, as not to be recognized.” 
robably off his guard, when he 
tural voice,” said Mr. Delville. 
.e wasn’t aware of my proximity. 
iterrupted you, Mr. Ashton.” 
itisfied myself,” resumed Ashton, 
und a nest of outlaws, the thought 
1 upon my mind that Elthorpe was 
I knocked at the door, was ad- 
und him, and two or three of his 
ipper. The moment I saw him 
-e was something familiar in his 
and it wasn’t long before I was 
it was Anthony Croffs. That I 
in that I did not wrong him, by 
it he was the chief of a band of 
formed a little plan which I suc- 
ated. It made suspicion certainty, 
t not exactly safe to remain any 
‘apestried chamber, to which I had 
d, Lleff the house without«c0iv, 
e repaired to the place where the 
ted me, when I first arrived. As 
\thorpe, and those I had seen with 
v—as I could tell by their voices— 
ued their comrades in the under- 
nent.” 
could hear what they were talking 
Sir Philip. 
They didn’t appear to think it 
) speak in suppressed voices. El- 
her Croffs, spoke with much ear- 
ound, that in his opinion, it was 
1 to quit their present place of ren- 
i return, as he’ said, to their old, 
+ the Appenines.” 
find, that if he had come to that 
1er, it would have been as well for 
Vinterton. 
time decided on, when they intend 
’ asked Sir Philip. 
\aeeting of the whole band is to take 
[onday night, that the time to leave 
eed on, and certain arrangements 
e future. An equitable division of 
likewise to be made.” 
onday night?” 


day is Tuesday,” said Mr. Delville. 
stbe kept quiet, until the time ar- 
Sir Philip, “and we may possibly 
chem safer quarters, than their old 
ng the mountains of Italy.” 
what I thought,” replied Ashton, 
., without hinting a word about it to 
eeided to seek you, that you might 
essary steps.” 
i right, and I am much bound to you 
seretion. Elthorpe might easily be 
vy day between now and the time set 
go; butif we wait with proper cau- 
1ole band may be taken. You know, 
how anxious Toby Clinker was, tg 
he trouble of going to Alburn Hall, 
ay.” 
ind it is now fully accounted for’ 
convinced then, as much as Iam now, 
3 actuated by some sinister design,” 
iilip. 
e and the beetle-browed fellow with 
gto the band my nephew has been 
f, I suppose,” said Winterton. 
ean be no doubt of it,” replied Sir 


when Ashton spoke of the division 
going to make of their ill-gotten booty, 
her necklace and other ornaments she 
ina dream, lying on a table in the 
cre surrounded by fierce, savage-look- 
she was compelled to take the terrible 
h had since withered the bloom and 
: the sunshine of her life ; but she pre- 
trict silence respecting it, for she fe't 
ne had not yet come when she could 
self as being at liberty, even to hint at 





n which she had been so prominent. 
matter we have in hand must be con- 
aetly and secretly,” said Sir Philip, “= 
»w how we can manage.” 
iat respect?” asked Mr. Delville. 
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“Why, it seems necessary in order for its suc- 
cessful accomplishment, that a few persons, to a 
certain extent, should be taken into our confi- 
dence.” 

“] think I know two or three who can be safe- 
ly trusted,” said Ashton. 

“Two or three will be tnough. Who are 
they ?” 

“ The commander of a little fishing schooner 
is one.” 

“TI think I have heard of him,” said Mr. 
Delville. “It is the man we were speaking of, 
Sir Philip, before Mr. Ashton came.” 

* Yes, I remember.” 

“T fell in with him at Dycey’s, where I spent 
the rest of the night, after leaving Alburn Hall,” 
said Ashton. 

“Tt was fortunate that you did meet him,” 
said Mr. Delville, ‘as otherwise, I suppose that 
Elthorpe would have been arrested for the at- 
tempted murder of a young girl by the name of 
Marion Lee.” 

“Yes,” replied Ashton, “the arrest was to 
have taken place in the morning.” 

“Which would have been the signal for El- 
thorpe’s associates to make their escape,” said 
Sir Philip. 

“ Who besides the der of the sch 
do you think may be trusted ?” asked Winterton. 

“ Dycey and hisson Robert. Don’t you think 
they may, Sir Philip ?” 

“TI know of no reason to the contrary.” 

“Robert, as I could readily see, is active, 
sharp-witted, and as much devoted to your inter- 
ests as his father,” said Ashton. 

“Just what we shall need, as there must be 
some one capable of acting on a bare hint. 
There will be no time for beating the brains of 
those who may be called on to perform certain 
orders,” said Sir Philip. 

“And there must be armed men to guard cer- 
tain doors and entrances,” said Ashton. 

“ Yes, that must of course be looked to,”’ said 
Sir Philip, “but it will be enough for them to 
know that they are to suffer no one to make his 
escape.” 

Preparatory to separating for the night, a plan 
such as appeared to promise a successful accom- 
plish of the plated undertaking, was 
talked over, together with its details, as far as 
was then practicable. 

Mr. Delville and his guests had risen, and 
each was about to repair to his respective apart- 
ment, when the door communicating with the 
hall was thrown open, and a woman uncere- 
moniously entered. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

““Moina!” exclaimed Ophelia, rising and 
going forward to meet her, “has anything hap- 
pened, that you come here in the rain, and at 
this late hour?” 

“ You have nothing to fear,” was Moina’s an- 








swer. 

She then turned to Mr. Delville and the others, 
who stood grouped around him. 

“Had you known that you had a listener,” 
said she, “ perhaps you would have been careful 
to’ speak lower.” ‘ bs 

“A listener?” said Sir Philip, with looks 
and voice of alarm. 

“Yes. Nota word has been spoken by either 
of you within the last half hour, which I have not 
heard. I tell you this, so that when you next 
have occasion to discuss an affair so important, 
you may remember that it might have been an 
enemy instead of a friend ; when your well laid 
plans would have been worth but little.” 

“That cannot be denied,” remarked Mr. 
Delville 

“And they will be worth little as it is, if you 
wait till Monday night before you undertake to 
put them in execution,” said Moina. 

“How do you know that?” demanded Sir 
Philip. 

“1 know it, because those they concern will 
ere then, receive warning of the impending dan- 
ger and be safe on the sea.” 

“Who will warn them?” inquired Sir Philip. 

“Need you ask? You cannot have forgotten 
the tWo men you met at the inn to-day.” 

“My memory would be but a poor one, if I 
had,” was the reply. 

“ They are by this time on their way to Alburn 
Hall, to let Ralph Elthorpe know that you will 
be there next Monday.” 

“But I altered the time to the Wednesday 
after.” 

“ They didn’t believe you to be in earnest—at 
least, one of them didn’t, and if you wouldn’t 
have them escape you, be sure to be at Alburn 
Hall next Thursday night.” 

“Ic is but a short time for so much to be ac- 
complished in.” 

“°Twiil be long enough, if you go about it in 
earnest. Work when others sleep. ’Twould be 
no hardship to you, if you were as loth for Ralph 
Elthorpe and one of the others to escape, as I 
am, false-hearted, traitorous knaves, that they 
are.” 

“Elthorpe and the other you allude to have 
injured you, and you wish for revenge—is it not 
so?” asked Sir Philip. 

“‘She who is called Madge Larcom, is my 
daughter. Does that answer you ?” 

“ It does, for within afew days I have learned 
that she was, as she supposed, married to El- 
thorpe, and that very recently he has owned to 
her, that it was a mock marriage.” 

“And he who played the part of the bridegroom, 
and he who acted the part of the priest, shall be 
requited, in measure full and running over, even 
if they escape the danger which now hovers over 
them. They shall be followed over the sea, and 
no den shall be so dark, no hiding place so secret, 
as to shield them from the sleepless vigilance, 
the deadly hate, which will pursue them day and 
night.” 

“They wont be suffered to escape,” said Sir 
Philip. “Ifthe time is short, we must use the 
greater diligence.” 

“T believe you will do your utmost, and so no 
doubt, will the others, but a single misstep may 
ruin the whole. You remember the time ?” 

“Yes, Thursday night.” 

“Be careful not to be there too soon. From 
ten to twelve is the time given them to assemble.” 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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A BIRD GOING OVER THE FALLS, 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


On the giddy verge of a cliff I stood, 
And heard Niagara's thunders roar, 
And watched the mist that from the flood 
Ascended like an incense forever more. 


I saw the billows madly bound, 
Like living things in frantic play, 
Flinging their feathery spray around, 
And dashing madly on their way. 


And onward still, they fiercely urged, 
Wave o’erleaping wave, until 
Upon the cataract’s very verge 
The tumbling flood grew smooth and still. 


Then swifter than the stream of thought, 
The mighty torrent swept along, 

Till foaming, thundering down, it sought 
The depths earth’s central caves among. 


Each sense absorbed in that of night, 
Long silent, gazing there I stood, 
Awed by a feeling of His might, 
Who piled the rocks and poured the flood. 


And as I gazed a bird flew by— 
A tiny, bright-hued, joyous thing, 

Now soaring aloft through the azure sky, 
Now skimming the wave on extended wing. 


I watched it wheel o'er the rushing stream, 
Till it stooped its pinions bright to lave, 
Then quick as the lightning’s arrowy gleam, 
It vanished beneath the hurrying wave. 


‘Twas only a bird, and no frightened call 
Told that its nest was desolate, 

And save His who notes the sparrow’s fall, 
Few eyes there were that beheld its fate. 


But its little mate, where the nestlings rest, 
Shall wait in the greensward long; 
He comes no more to the lonely nest— 
Though she pours to recall him her sweetest song. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LAST OF THE SAVELLI. 


AN HISTORICAL FACT. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

In the very shadow of the Appenines, lies a 
little village whose name is too insignificant to 
be traced on any map, and is only remarkable for 
being the site of one or two summer castles be- 
longing to the Roman nobility. The other 
dwellings are those of peasants, with here and 
there a habitation of a somewhat higher order, 
belonging to decayed families ; and these have, 
mostly, alook of the past stamped upon them 
that heralds the ‘unsubstantial vision” that 
will soon be all that is left of them. 

Somewhere about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, there stood one of those summer palaces 
whose beauty was equal to its fragility. Taste 
and skill had presided over its erection, giving it 
fair and beautiful proportions, and adorning it, 
without and within, with all that could please the 
eye—but lacking the solid and imperishable look 
that distinguishes the buildings in cities. 

This belonged to the Duke of Savelli. Some 
of the people living here, were his vassals; and 
the castle, when the duke’s family were absent 
at Rome, which was nearly the whole year, was 
the object of their care and attention. 

One of these persons, Miehello Roberti, had a 
very beautiful daughter, Arvia, whose talents and 
accomplishments were far beyond her station. 
The library and picture-gallery of the duke were 
consigned to her especial oversight; and she 
would shut herself up in them whole days, 
eagerly appropriating their treasures to her own 
improvement. 

She had been betrothed, when scarcely more 
than a child, to a young man of her own rank in 
life, but with far less intelligence. Christoforo 
was handsome, but scarcely intellectual enough 
f® be a companion for the daughter of Roberti, 
who was, himself, a man of strong natural 
abilities. 

Still Arvia liked the strong, healthful and 
handsome peasant, whose whole life was devoted 
to her, and whose only care was to gather all the 
wealth which an Italian peasant might ever hope 
for, to shower itupon her. Already the pretty 
cottage was built, and the vines planted around 
it. Already a little olive grove was obtained by 


his untiring labor, and even the wine was pur- 


chased for the bridal. 

Christoforo wondered, and was sometimes 
chagrined at Arvia’s preference of the duke’s 
library, when he asked her to come and see some 
new invention which he had made for her com- 
fort and convenience ; for the youth, although 
not much given to book-learning, was both skil- 
ful and inventive in mechanical labor. His own 
hands had performed almost the entire work of 
building his cottage ; and when finished, it was, 
indisputably, a sweet, picturesque casket for the 
jewel he intended to place in it. 

He spoke almost testily to Arvia about this 
preference ; and she, looking up at him with her 
soft, liquid eyes, only answered : 

“It will be only fora few days. Spring has 
advanced so suddenly that the Savelli will soon 
come to the eastle. Then no more reading nor 
painting for me!” 

“No; but there will be work in our cottage, 
love, for which I trust all these fine studies of 
yours will not give you a distaste. Remember, 
Arvia, a peasant’s wife must do many things 


L that her husband would willingly, nay joyfully, 


spare her from doing, did not poverty forbid.” 

“Nor shall I be unwilling%o perform them— 
believe me, Christo! But as you have tried so 
hard to embellish your cottage outwardly, surely 
I may be pardoned for wishing to have some of 
my own within it. You will be pleased, I know, 
when I show you the paintings I have executed, 
and with which I intend to adorn the walls ; that 
is, if you approve my wish.” 

“Who has taught you these things?” asked 
Christoforo, suddenly, and with a singular ex- 
pression on his countenance. 

“No one, Christo. I am self-taught, as far as 
Tam taught at all. Ihave a natural taste for 


drawing, and the rest comes easily enough, with 
the aids I find in the castle.” 

Her lover was satisfied; and Arvia devoted 
herself, with redoubled earnestness, to finish a 
picture which she had copied from one in the 





Savelli collection, and which, if it did not reach, 
did not, at least, shame the original. 


On the very day on which she hoped to com- | 


plete it, the family was to arrive. Her hurry to 


get through with her task, and to remove the | 


evidences of it from the room where she had 
painted, did but retard her efforts ; and she had 
the vexation of seeing the carriages driven into 
the court-yard before she had given the last 
touches to her picture. 


soon to be hers, she encountered the prince; 
and, much to her annoyance, he turned and 
walked by her side. She was embarrassed, 
thinking only of her intrusion at the castle. Be- 
fore parting, the infatuated prince declared her 
love for her in such terms as made it plain to 
her that he would never give her up, until she 
should be safe under Christoforo’s protection. 
She determined, in this view of the case, no 


| longer to delay the marriage which Christoforo 


She consoled herself with thinking that the | 


family would not dream of coming into that re- 
mote part of the castle that evening. It was 
near sunset, and she believed herself safe, as 
already she heard preparations going on for an 
early supper. She had finished at last, and 
the picture was standing on the easel, too freshly 
painted to remove. How she should get it away, 
was the question; but she thought her father 
might be able to take it away in the morning, 
before the family should have risen. 

One last look, and then she would leave it. 
She placed it exactly in the right light, and stood 
gazing at it with a pardonable pride; and a 
pleasant feeling came over her, at the thought of 
seeing it in Christoforo’s beautiful little home. 
And then the subject, too, was so fitting!—a 
merry gathering of Italian peasants in their 
picturesque costume, enjoying a gala day in the 
woods; a pair of lovers wandering off by them- 


selves, and a roguish boy pointing the attention’ 


of the whole party to the tree behind which they 
stood, but which did not hide the girl’s white 
dress. It was a simple picture, and Arvia had 
the good taste to feel that it was more appropri- 
ate for her future home, than those where lords 
and knights were depicted. 

She stood thus until the twilight came on, in 
which she hoped to get home unnoticed, when 
the door gently opened, and one of the Savelli, 
as she knew by the strong family resemblance, 
entered the room. She judged him to be Ro- 
mano, a son of the duke, who had been absent 
on his travels for several years, but who, she had 
heard, had now returned. She stood in the 
shadow, trembling at what he might consider her 
presumption, and not daring tomove. Once she 
thought he was about to leave without noticing 
her, in the dim twilight of the room ; but just as 
her hope was highest, and he was at the door, he 
caught a glimpse of her figure and returned. 

It may be that Arvia’s surroundings, of late, 
had given a perceptible air of dignity and grace 
to her appearance. Certainly Romano Savelli 
had no mocking look, when he addressed her as 
“ Lady,” and greeted her as he would a princess. 

She made her excuses in a modest and tremu- 
lous voice, which, however, resumed its clear, 
silvery tone before she finished speaking. He 
listened, as if spell-bound, and again addressed 
her as before. 

“ Indeed, my lord prineg,” she said, “I am no 
visitor, as you seem hink, but only the 
daughter of Roberti, the” ’s servant. Ihave 
to ask pardon for intrud, “°re; but my desire 
to copy this picture, mad ae bold. Forgive 
me, and I will itam’, sectly 

He scarcely compreh er. The daugh- 
ter of his father’s servant, and making not only 
very tolerable, but really admirable copies of 
some of his best paintings! It mystified him 
completely ; and while he was pondering upon 
it, Arvia made her way to the door. Of course, 
he could not impede her exit; but he threw 
himself into a Chair, after the vision had de- 
parted, and wondered if indeed he had been 
awake or dreaming. 

Romano Savelli was one of the most gifted 
sons of Rome. He had hardly attained his 
twenty-first year, and already he had exhausted 
the stores of learning. The hope and pride of 
his family, they had already negotiated a mar- 
riage forhim with the young and lovely daughter 
of a noble Neapolitan, and only the extreme 
youth of the lady prevented it from taking place. 
Eight hundred thousand scudi was the sum 
named for the bride’s dowry. Romano had 
never yet seen her ; but the fortune was a temp- 
tation to the duke, his father, and hitherto the 
young prince had been obedient to his wishes. 

He was, in person and manners, the perfection 
of nobleness and dignity—causing him to be 
worshipped by the class of patricians to which 
he belonged, as much as he was loved and cher- 
ished by his own family. Altogether, Romano 
Savelli was an idol which all would have been 
shocked to see descend from the pedestal on 
which it was placed; and hitherto he had shown 
no disp to abandon it. He lived in an 
atmosphere of love and adulation, and if it had 
been withdrawn, he would have died. 

No one had suspected that under the calm, 
self-possessed, dignified exterior of the prince, a 
passionate nature existed, which, once roused, 
would never be subdued until a great wrong had 
been done, to either himself or others. True, 
the demon had seldom or never been awakened ; 
but woe to him or to her who should awaken it! 

Such was the being whom Arvia had met for 
the first time. She had been struck by the 
beauty of his countenance, and the inexpressible 
sweetness of his voice; but further than that, 
she thought of nothing but the intrusion of 
which she had been guilty. 

On the morning succeeding her strange inter- 
view, she besought her father to go for her pic- 
tures and materials as early as possible. He did 
so, and returned with the news that the duke’s 
son was there in the room, and was pleased to 
admire the paintings and to ask many questions 
respecting the artist. 

Arvia said not a word. She helped her father 
to frame the paintings, and to carry them to 
Christoforo’s cottage, where already he had re- 
moved the simple furniture they would require. 
Christoforo was there, when they arrived. He 
had never seen any specimen of Arvia’s’ genius, 
and he received them with surprise and delight. 

“They are too beautiful for the rest of our 
surroundings,” he said; but Arvia thought oth- 
erwise, and told him that if she could only have 
plenty of flowers, her rooms would be quite 
splendid enough for her. 

They talked long and pleasantly of their fature, 
and parted with kind words and looks, such as 
linger fondly in the memory of lovers. 

As the maiden turned from the little home so 








was constantly wishing to take place. 

She tried to get rid of the prince, on plea of 
an engagement at home; but he insisted on ac- 
companying her thither, and her father was too 
dependent on the duke to allow her to affront his 
son by refusing so simple a request, even though 
she constantly felt the discrepancy of the prince 
and herself walking together, and trembled lest 
she should be seen with him. Christoforo, she 
knew, would be racked with jealousy; and, 
altogether, the poor girl entered her home as 
miserable and wretched as she had hitherto been 
happy and cheerful. 

Importuned constantly, as she was, to dismiss 
her affianced husband, and annoyed by the rich 
presents which Romano was always sending her, 
but which she scrupulously refused to accept, she 
wis driven almost to desperation—the more, be- 
cause her father, to whom she had confided the 
persecutions of the prince, feared to acquaint the 
duke with his son’s passion for one so far beneath 
his own rank. 

One thing, however, he could do; and that 
was, to keep his daughter out of his way until 
she was Christoforo’s wife. Arvia’s mother, a 
sensible, good woman, hastened on the marriage 
as much as possible, to prevent the ill effects of 
close confinement within doors on her daughter’s 
health. In fact, everything was conducted with 
as much prudence and delicacy as_ possible 
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her ignorance of her husband’s intentions 
to find 
whose head a price of thirty thousand scudi was 
set, and leaders of banditti were negotiated with 
to find and deliver him, but without success, 
Margaret of Austria, daughter of Charles V., 
and wife of Octavio Farnese, the Pope's grand- 
son, was then residing in Rome. The fame of 
Arvia’s beauty reached her, ang she visited her 


Great 


efforts were made Christoforo, upon 


in prison. To the prisoner, debarred for months 
from any of her own sex, this visit was like 
that of an angel. 

She related every particular to the princess, 
who, struck by the intelligence and beauty of the 
youthful prisoner, applied to Paul II. for her 
release. ‘Ihe Pope was ready to consent, if she 
could win the Duke of Savelli, and the broken- 
hearted father listened to her words, and with- 
drew the persecution of the unfortunate Arvia, 
who was now set at liberty. 

The poor duke was soon after seized with a 
fever, resulting in madness; and, dying in a 
lunatic asylum, the title ended with his life. 
Arvia returned to her solitary home; but the 
loneliness and gloom connected with the fatal 
remembrance of her brief period of happiness 
there, made it insupportable. She entered into 
service in the household of Margaret of Austria, 
to whose solicitations alone she owed her life. 
The princess was much attached to her unfortu- 
nate attendant, and kept her constantly about 
her person ; and by her tender solicitude, she 
partly weaned her from her deep grief. 

Of her husband, she never heard again, ex- 
cept from unreliable sources. Some persons 
said that he had been seen in Aleppo ; but noth- 
ing certain was known of his fate, from the mo- 
ment in which he avenged the persecution of his 
wife so fearfully. 





their dread being, chiefly, that the affair should 
transpire at the castle. 

The marriage day arrived, and the bridal train 
proceeded to the church. Never had Arvia 
looked so lovely as on this day. Her thoughts 
were all concentrated in the solemn ceremony 
which was taking place, and an expression of 
calm happiness rested on her beautiful features. 
She forgot the prince and his persecutions, and 
gave up her whole soul to the words of the priest 
who was the friend and adviser of the Roberti 
family, and had known her from childhood. 

Christoforo, too, was manly and self-possessed 
on this day; and every one thought it was a 
pleasant bridal to witness, of two so handsome 
and equally matched. Not every one—for be- 
hind a pillar, in the darkest corner of the church, 
stood Romano Savelli, the picture of despair 
and rage. Tosee the only woman whom he 
had ever loved, torn from him in this way, was 
death to his pride, as well as bitter for his affec- 


Our Curious Department, 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
A very Curious Wager. 

The once celebrated Duke of Queensbury, of sporting 
notoriety, was in the habit of making the most extraor- 
dinary bets. On one occasion he heard that there was a 
man resident in Norfolk who could eat, at one sitting, a 
most enormous meal, sufficient to satisfy the appetites of 
forty ordinary men. The duke had this man up to town, 
and betted a large sum of money that he would find a 
person who would be able to eat mere than the Norfolk 
glutton. Inashort time, he found his man. The bel- 
ligerent parties, with their respective friends, met at a 
hotel, where @ superfluity of dishes was provided. The 
table groaned beneath the weight of roasted and boiled 
turkeys, geese, legs of mutton, and rounds of beef. At 
a given signal, the two men commenced eating; the duke 
was present at the commencement of the engagement, 
and dire was the slaughter—shoulders of mutton, roasted 
ducks, and boiled fowls disappeared as if by magic. The 
duke at last declared that the sight was too disgusting 
for him to witness, and he therefore proposed to retire to 








tionate and loving heart. It made a mad 
of him ; and, peaceful as his outer life had ever 
been, he now swore revenge. 

In coming out, the bridal train passed the 
very angle where he stood. He came forward a 
few steps, so that her garments touches him. 
He leaned towards her, and whispered in her 
ear. Till then, she had not seen him. She 
grew pale as death, and leaned heavily on 
Christoforo’s arm; but the bridegroom saw 
nothing, and joyfully clasped her nearer—and 
then Romano disappeared. 

The few days devoted to wedding festivities 
and company were over, and Arvia had settled 
down in her little home, and Christoforo had 
gone to the duke’s vineyard, to his labor, She 
was happy in that home, save for one thought. 
‘The whispered words on her marriage day still 
rung in her ears. She busied herselt’ about her 
house, which was like a little paradise, with its 
olive grove and vines without, and the flowers 
and pictures within. 

She had prepared Christoforo’s simple dinner, 
carried it with her own hands to the vineyard, 
and sat down at her window to read. It was the 
first time she had taken a book, since the Savelli 
had arrived; and absorbed in its contents, she 
heeded not that there was an eye at the window 
opposite, watching her. She was on the garden 
side of the house. A light railing separated the 
possessions of Christoforo from another’s, and 
Romano had hired the room of their neighbor, to 
watch Arvia’s movements. When, at length, 
she raised her eyes and saw that he was in her 
own garden, having leaped the railing, and stood 
before the window, she almost shrieked aloud ; 
but at that moment, Christoforo opened the 
door at the other side of the cottage, and she ran 
eagerly to meet him. 

it is useless to record the persecutions of that 
summer. Romano was constantly writing to 
her—constantly sending costly and beautiful 
presents. She showed the letters to her husband, 
and returned the presents. At length, Christo- 
foro declared that he would give the prince a 
lesson which he should never forget, and which 
should leave her in peace from his absurd and 
annoying attentions. He compelled Arvia to 
answer a passionate lettcr from the prince, ap- 
pointing an interview; and Christofuro, dressed 
as a women, was toreceive him. The absurdity 
of such an affair, and the dread of its being 
known, would, he assured his wife, be the means 
of driving Savelli back to Rome, where the 
family had already taken up their abode—the 
summer being now over. 

Arvia, knowing the jealous temper of her 
husband, dared not resist the plan, although she 
had an indefinite dread of its result. 
to Christoforo’s dictation; and shutting herself 
in her chamber, she left him to await the prince, 
in the disguise of a woman. She heard Romano 
when he came—a dead silence succeeded. and 
then, the sharp ringing sound of a pistol echoed 
through the house. The presentiment was only 
too true! 

Arvia awoke from her long, long swoon to find 
herself in the prisan-house at Borgo Castello. 
Her husband had fled, as soon as the deed was 
committed which destroyed the prince; and she 
was awaiting examination as a witness, or per- 
haps accomplice. 
cence were unheeded; and the Savelli family 
were determined that she should die. Even the 


She wrote 


Her asseverations of inno- | 
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| pow have it in the highest degree 


an adjoining room, giving instructions that a person 
should occasionally come to him and report progress. 
After the lapse of some time, a friend of the duke rushed 
into the room where he was waiting the issue of the con- 
flict, and exclaimed, with aloud voice: ‘ My lord duke! 
my lord duke, I congratulate you! it is all right—your 
man is winning.” ‘‘ What do ybu mean?” asked the 
duke. “ Why, my lord, your is three roast geese, 
and four boiled legs of mutton ahead of t’other chap.” 





To cut Glass with a Piece of Iron. 

Draw with a pencil on paper any pattern to which you 
would have the glass conform; place the pattern under 
the glass, holding both tegether in the left hand (for the 
glass must not rest on any plain surface), then take a 
common spike, or some similar piece of iron, heat the 
point of it to redness and apply it to the edge of the 
glass; draw the iron slowly forward, and the edge of the 
glass will immediately crack; continue moving the iron 
slowly over the glass, tracing the pattern, and the clink 
in the glass will follow at the distance of about half an 
inch in every direction, according to the motion of the 
iron. It may sometimes be found requisite, however, 
especially in forming corners, to apply # wet finger to the 
opposite side of the glass. Tumblers and other glasses 
may be cut or divided very fancifully by similar means. 
‘The iron must be re-heated as often as the crevice in the 
glass ceases to flow. 


A Novel Invention. 

An invention for signalizing on railway trains is de- 
scribed, the apparatus consisting of a gutta percha tube, 
extending through the whole length of the train. It is 
tormed in sectioas—a joint for each car—aud these are 
tustened together when in use. This tube is connected 
with an air-pump in the front and at the end of the 
train. By a stroke of this pump, the air is forced 
through the tube to the opposite end of the train, and 
produces a very loud and shrill whistle at the mouth- 
piece attached to the tube in each guard's van, and to a 
mouth-piece which extends also close to the engineer. 
Printed instructions are placed in the hands of each indi- 
vidual officially connected with the train, which states 
that one whistle means ** look out,” two whistles signify 
“ caution,” and three whistles denote ‘ danger.” 





A Queer Bet. 

A new work has recently been published in Eng- 
land, entitled **One Hundred Years Ago,” which, by the 
following extract, shows that at least one person was 
even then sound on the gouse question: ‘My lords of 
Rockingham and Orford made a match against each 
other for five huadred guineas, as to whether five turkeye 
or five geese would in the shortest time perform the 
journey from Norwich tu Londoa. The result vindicated 
Lord Urford’s sagacity, for, though at first the turkeys 
had it all their own way, the geese waddled past them at 
night, while they were lazily roasting upon the trees be- 
side the hedge row.” 


The Lost Tooth. 

The tooth of St. Matthew, the Bishop, one of the pre- 
cious relies of the church, bas been stolen from the 
church of Salerno. 1t disappeared during the agitation 
consequent on the late earthquake; and this incident is 
only another proof of that moral disorder which is often 
perceptible in times of great social distress. The bishop 
has ordered the excommunication of the sinner, but to 
no effect; processions, with torches, have been made, all 
equally useless; the precious relic, whieh has saved 
Salerno from #0 many misiortunes, is net to be found, 





Vaccination with a Magnetised Needle. 
Professor Kock states that since 1854, hundreds of 

children have been thus vaccinated, with scarcely any 

failures oecurring. The point of the needle is wel! aat- 

urated with the magnetic fluid before practising the vr 

cinations, which are then performed in the usual may 

a single magnetization serving for MAbyY Vaccinatio 

is quite surprising to observe the rapidity with wi 

vaccine virus is absorbed when the nee!’ 

prepared. 


Fiery Wine. 

The emp'«yment of sulphur in the 
vine disense, has had a very singular a: 
effect. The wine made from grapes whic 
Vines 80 treated, has an unmistakable bi 
Those who are singular enough to like at 
bat th 


rack was applied to make her confess; but she | ,-rined by those who have experienced 
remained true to her first statement, and declared | sbominabie. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
“ A song for our banner?”—The watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station; 
“ United we stand—divided we fall!” 
It made and preserves us a nation! 
The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearte—the union of hands— 
And the Flag of the Union forever 
And ever! 
The Flag of our Union forever! 


What God in his wisdom and mercy designed, 
And armed with his weapons of thunder, 
Not all the earth’s despots and factions combined, 
Have the power to conquer or sunder! 
The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearts—the union of hands— 
And the Flag of the Union forever 
And ever! 
The Flag of our Union forever! 


O keep that flag flying!—The pride of the van! 
To all other nations display it; 

The ladies for union are all to a—man! 
But not to the man who'd betray it. 

Then the union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 

The union of hearts—the union of hands— 
And the Flag of the Union forever 

And ever! 

The Flag of our Union forever! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ANNIE AFTON. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


Ir came at last, the dark cloud which had so 
long hung over the Aftons—Annie was dead. 
Did we mourn for her lying there, so white and 


still, with the perfumed leaves of the lily glisten-~ 


ing in and out through the waves of her dark 
hair? Did we wish those tender, loving eyes 
were open once more upon the world which had 
been so hard upon her young life—that gentle 
heart once more beating its measure of love and 
grief? Ah, no! Even her widowed mother, 

ping over the beautiful wreck of what had 
been her only one, murmured, “ It is best so; I 
would not if I could call her back.” 

In life, Annie Afton was beautiful—you could 
see that even now, as she lay there among the 
blossoms she never more might see—a healthy, 
hearty, honest beauty, which spoke to the senses 
of goodness, purity and cheerfulness. Was this 
beauty her sin? Were there those who envied 
her the glorious gifts so lavishly bestowed upon 
her by the hand of nature? O, sweet Annie 
Afton, were these the traitors which led to thy 
destruction? the hidden enemies which so 
swiftly and so surely wrought out thy destiny ? 

I have said Annie was beautiful. She was 
more than beautiful—she was good. Scarcely a 
man, woman or child in the village that did not 
recognize this golden vein, and if not love her 
for it, at least yield to its influence. Lovers she 
had innumerable, —— ough she refus¢d their 
importunities with a ness which left them no 
chance to hope, she still retained them as friends. 
Eighteen years had left their bloom upon her 
cheeks, and matured the superb promises of her 
childhood, yet still no gleam of love had ever 
stirred the hidden fountain in her heart. Still 
Annie tripped along the bright path to woman- 
hood unfettered by husband or lover. 

Her time came at last. There was a large 
property in the neighborhood, which the death of 
its owner threw into strange hands. The new 
heir, Herman Wistan, was unmistakably a hand- 
some man, with large, brown eyes, curling hair, 
handsome lips, and a hand white and small as a 
woman’s, and aform, which to our unsophiscated 
eyes seemed the perfection of elegant manhood. 

Wealth is a great passport to society, find it 
where you may, and of course our village was no 
exception. In one week’s time, Herman Wistan 
was upon terms of intimacy with all the neigh- 
borhood worth knowing. He was so brilliant, 
so gay, so full of life and spirit, and withal so 
frank and genial in his manners, that he could 
not be other than a favorite. It was evident 
from the first that Annie Afton was the chief 
attraction to him in our village gatherings. 

I do not think she cared greatly for him. She 
was proud of his attentions, pleased with his ex- 
clusive devotion, and woman-like, rather vain of 
the influence she exercised over him. It was 
something of a triumph to queen it over a hand- 
some, well-bred, popular man like Herman 
Wistan, and so, I presume, Annie felt it. Ido 
not think she couid have told herself when the 
line of demarcation separating friendship from 
love was passed over. It had been one of those 
gradual attachments, all the stronger for the 
slowness of its growth. Suffice it, that when the 
surrender came, it was no half sacrifice. Heart, 
soul and sense were resigned into the pleasant 
slavery of love. 

It had been early spring when Herman first 
came to our village, and now the woods were full 
of autumn flame and glory, yet still he lingered 
at the side of Annie. They read together, sang 
together, threaded together the deep heart of the 
woods, till there was scarce a tree not familiar 
with their secret. It was strange, and even 
Annie thought so, that Herman seemed so averse 
to communicate anything relative to his own 
affairs. The property he had come to take pos- 
sesion of, remained unimproved and neglected. 
Twice he had returned almost before his absence 
was missed. The neighbors were beginning to 
comment upon his singular conduct, and even 
Annie’s mother grew uneasy and anxious. 
Question as she would, there was no satisfaction 

he obtained from Annie. 

w girl! she had no satisfaction to give. 
> as she loved him, deeply as she knew he 
+ no word of a holier tie than that which 
hem ever passed his lips. But 

her whole heart, and trusted as 

mes, indeed, a shivering pre- 

startle her into asking, what if 

e false after all? But the depth 

ion was so great that no voice 

of the thick darkness; so she 

s to the future, and gave herself up 

ous dream of love whose wakening 





would be so terrible. This sense of security 
could not last always, and the time came when 
it was to be fearfully shattered. One of those 
contemptible thorns which sometimes goad so- 
ciety—an anonymous letter—found its way into 
her hands. In it, she was cautioned to beware 
of Herman Wistan—to shun him, to break up 
all intercourse with him—that he was a married 
man! 

Annie read the letter through, and with a 
scornful laugh crumpled it in her hands. Hea 
married man—he a deceiver—he base and 
treacherous! Tell her any other impossibility 
and she would try to believe it; but not that. 
O,no! not that. Her confidence was too firm, 
her conviction founded on too solid ground. 
Never had she taken the worn footpath by the 
wood which led to their happy trysting place 
with such depth of love and confidence in her 
heart, as on the evening of the day on which 
she received this letter. Herman was already 
there, sitting on his turf sofa, and looking out 
through branching leaves for Annie. His quick 
eye noted the flushed cheek, the proud smile, the 
confiding air, and his heart told him too truly 
the cause. 

“The clond has come,” he murmured; “ ae 
help me.’ 

Annie sank down at his feet in her loving way, 
and raised his hand to her lips. It was her way 
of proving to him, even before the test, how 
strongly and truly she confided in him. Some- 
thing in his manner seemed to attract her atten- 
tion, for she lifted her fond eyes up to his face 
with brave, earnest scrutiny. 

“T have received aletter,” she said. “A 
wicked letter. I tell you of it, not that I believe 
it, not that I doubt you, not that anything in the 
world could make me doubt you; but to prove 
to you how blindly and trustingly I love you. 
At any other time, Herman, I might blush to 
say as much to you; but now—here is the letter, 
read for yourself.” 

She stopped speaking, and with eyes fixed 
tenderly upon his face, watched him read the 
fatal letter. What did it mean? Whiter and 
whiter grew the lips of Herman Wistan, lower 
aud lower sank his head, his whole frame grew 
tremulous with emotion, and when the last words 
were finished, he sank kneeling at her feet. 

“Tt is true, Annie! O, Annie, first, last and 
only love, it is all true! I am a married man— 
married to a fiend in the shape of a woman. 
Infatuated by her beauty, blinded by her arts, 
deceived by her semblance of truth and virtue, I 
married a woman who proved to be a devil. O, 
Annie—my Annie still—if you could know how 
I have suffered, if you could have seen the agony 
Iendured, you would pity me. I have been 
trying to get a divorce. I know it was wrong to 
deceive you, but I hoped, before you could ever 
hear of my misfortune, to have been free to wed 
the only woman I ever loved. Believe me, 
Annie! O, believe me! Do not deprive me of 
the ealy happiness the wide world holds for 
me.” 

But Annie Aid not hear his frantic prayer. 
She still gazed down tenderly into his face, but 
with eyes which did not see. Her heart was 
trying to comprehend the awful truth. She saw 
before her, not the handsome, pleading face of 
her lover, but the blank, desolate future. All 
was over. She at length withdrew from his 
embrace, where he did not dare to detain her. 
One moment her strength seemed leaving her, 
and Herman sprang to her support. Without a 
word she waved him away, and turned sadly to 
herhome. She did not take the accustomed 
path, but walked blindly along over heaps of 
furze and brushwood, over the late blossoms 
which still bloomed in the sun on the hillside, 
over the meadow adjoining the wood, and lastly, 
through the apple orchard reaching to her 
mother’s cottage. Widow Afton saw her walk- 
ing along as one in a dream, and hurried to the 
door to receive her. 

“ Love me, mother, love me; I have no more 
but you in this world.” And with those words 
she fainted in her mother’s arms. 

With the aid of a kindly neighbor, she was 
taken to her chamber, which she never left again. 
Prostrated mentally and physically, she lay look- 
ing out upon the sunshine, hoping for nothing, 
patient and uncomplaining, only waiting the 
coming of the greatdeliverer Death. He came, 
at length, on one bright September day, when 
the earth was full of beauty, and the air of song. 
For the first time that morning, she asked for 
Herman, and wished to see him. 

“He was more sinned against than sinning,” 
she whispered. “And now that I am going to 
die, I want to see him. There is no shame in it 
now, and I love him. I could not live for him, 
so I died—died believing him true and good as 
ever man was, notwithstanding his misfortune— 
died hoping and believing that in another world 
we shall be all to each other that has been denied 
us inthis. Tell him this, if I do not live to see 
him again.” 

After this effort she lay a long time quiet and 
at rest. It was not difficult to find Herman 
Wistan ; he had haunted the house in an almost 
distracted manner, ever since her illness. At the 
sound of his footstep, Annie partly raised her- 
self upon her elbow, and thus awaited his com- 
ing. Even the shadow of death could not con- 
ceal the halo of love, joy and trust which flooded 
her pure face with its glory. Herman sat upon 
the side of the bed, and took her in his arms. 

“Don’t weep,” she whispered, seeing the large 
tears flowing over his face, “it is better, far bet- 
ter as itis. There is another world, you will 
come to me there.” 

Her breath was fast failing, still Herman held 
her in his arms. A few more murmured whis- 
pers, a kiss soft and pure as an angel’s blessing, 
a faint flutter of the heart, and Annie Afton had 
gone home. The autumn sunshine came in at 
the window, and lay like a stream of gold upon 
her head ; the twitter of the birds was just heard 
in trees beyond the house, while the murmur of 
leaves, and the perfume of flowers seemed joined 
together—a requiem for the sunny life that lived 
and loved, and died within their shadows. And 
thus she died—our brightest flower—our village 
pride—our darling, petted, dearly-loved and 





deeply-mourned Anwiz AFTON. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘““Seconp Sicut.”—Perhaps a remark of Sir David Brews- 
ter may be worth four consideration. He says that 
“an oculist who is ac aes only os the diseases 
of the human eye, witho 1 
of it as an optical Sareneah, is often Ted profession- 
ally to recommend glasses when they ought not to be 
used; and the vender of lenses and spectacles is still 
more frequently in the habit of proffering his delete- 
rious counsel.” It therefore requires the most careful 
selection in order to on One further injury. 

“ Syareie,” Bri spat h a @ in aden 
tacurnble but may rte mith good treatm 

ped fodder, we wet, sical gi given, | well per} 
certo aie 


Quant. —The term ph nob Sosthe to be a hybrid from 
e Latin alga, seaweed; and the Greek Jogistes, a rea- 

; come Hence it is intended to mean one skilled in the 
nature and history of seaweed, or marine alge. 

“ Two or us.”"—To make fulminat powaer, | take car- 
bonate of potash (dry), two parts; flowers of sulphur, 
one part. They must be reduced separately to fine 
powder before being mixed. Unless you are skilful 
manipulators, ont very careful, we would not advise 
you to nn the experiment. 





J. means consolidated funds. 
‘AMATEUR, Brighton.—If apis are careful in — off 


young shoots from your trees, you can give them any 

shape you desire, and never need use the saw or knife. 

ge gs Lite. —Dr. Dr. Olarke larke heard the sound of artillery at 
os Raden it was discharged. 

M. *D., _Pitabargh, Pe .—We have given the ores for 

“ black ink aaa in answer to another nd- 

ent. To make red ink, take of the raspin razil 


wood one quarter ofa pound, and infuse them fo or 
three days in vinegar, which should be coiorless. Boil 
the infusion one hour over a gentle fire, and afterwards 
filter it, while hot, through paper laid hy an earthen- 
ullender. Putit over the fire, and dissolve 

in it, first half an ounce of gum arabic, and, afterwards 
alum and white sugar, half an ounce. Care 
should be taken that the Brazil wood be 


toil, and vexation of spirit, our customary mode 
of life imposes upon us. 

Life in camp is a healthy and a pleasant life. 
It is, in fact, the soldier’s greatest luxury, when 
contrasted with the labors of the weary march, or 
the pent-up and irksome residence in barracks. 
The camp ground is usually located near the 
bank of a running stream, and in the vicinity of 
shade trees; and the soldier has the free air of 
heaven above his tent, and the green grass for 
his carpet. Everything about him inspires happy 
thoughts and pleasant ideas. The precision with 
which a camp is laid out, is pleasing to the eye, 
and conducive to comfort. The regularity and 
order of camp life are very attractive, the labors 
necessary for the proper care of the camp are 
light, the facilities for drill and discipline are 
good; and such is the invigorating charm of 
fresh air, that every meal of victuals is keenly 
relished, and every hour of sleep is sound and 
sweet. The morning reveille, at daybreak, is 
heard with pleasure ; the soldier springs up from 
his refreshing sleep, puts his tent to rights, and 
enters upon the labors of the day with alacrity. 
At evening, he hails the sound of the retreat with 
satisfaction; scans the glimmering stars above 
him, and the last faint blush of sunset in the 
western sky, sinks upon his pallet of straw, 
draws his blanket about him, and is soon lost in 
dreams of his far distant home. 

The regular army, small as it is, costs the 
country a very large sum of money, and princi- 
pally in consequence of the immense oxtent of 
territory over which it is spread, involving fre- 
quent changes of location and very large expen- 
ditures for transportation of supplies. Yet this 
expense is fully justified by the benefit which the 
troops secure to the country in the protection 
and defence of our frontier settlements, and in 





with the Brasiletto or Ag ange Benen» 

InquineR.—The lish began 
about the year 1634. An immediate rupture ensued 
with the inhabitants, and from that time until 1680 
the with that ity Fs ggg Ad to have had little intercourse 
From the Re named, their 





and wane ‘conrtant increase. 
Purm.—' Lipa gr Bb ng was derived from the 
incident of one one of the earls of Anjou choosing a s 
of the broom-plant (planta genista) for his device; 
ig this celebrated name was given to the illustrious 
ine. 





FRONTIER SERVICE. 

Our little army, a mere peace establishment of 
some fifteen th d men, is d over the 
western and southern frontiers, and constantly 
engaged in the most arduous kind. of service. 
People who think that mere fighting is the hard- 
est and most disagreeable duty which an army 
has to perform, are much mistaken. Fighting, 
even in time of war, is only an occasional inei- 
dent ; and when it comes, there is so much of 
excitement attending it, that the toil, privation 
and danger seem as nothing. Wounds are 
looked upon by soldieys as the chance occur- 
rences of the contest, f m which they hope to 
have the good luck toé “ape; and death is re- 
garded as an event ~~ h, if it happen, will put 
anend toalltheir: ‘eties and labors. With 
this utilitarian viey * the contingencies of 
fighting, men are ready, If not eager, for 
the contest, and look forward to an expected en- 
gagement as an agreeable relief from the fonot- 
onous toil of marching, camp or garrison duty. 
In time of peace, there is of course but little 
prospect of a fight, to relieve the tedium of daily 
duty ; while the long march over dry and sandy 
plains, or rough mountain sides, the scout through 
lonely passes, the distant picket service, the mid- 
night sentry duty, with scant supplies of water, 
food and fuel for the present, and complete un- 
certainty as to what supplies can be had in the 
future, present little of excitement to lift the dull 
weight of monotony from the mind, and allevi- 
ate the toil, privation and hardship of ae 
service. 

The hard work of our soldiers may ais be 
imagined, when we scan the immense extent of 
frontier regions which they are called upon to 
traverse, and protect from the ravages of the 
wild Indian tribes. From the Gulf of Mexico 
to Nootka Sound on the Pacific, through a 
stretch of twenty-five degrees of latitude, and 
embracing the vast region extending from the 
Mississippi River across the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific coast, the mere handful of troops 
composing our regular army are scattered, at 
widely separated posts, and engaged in constant 
marches from one locality to another, as Indian 
outrage upon frontier settlers, or the laying out 
of wagon roads and mail routes may require. 
Service like this involves the most constant ac- 
tivity and watchfulness, and necessarily imposes 
upon the troops privations and hardships of a 
very serious kind. There is an occasional unex- 
pected skirmish with the ambushed Indian toe ; 
but such contests hold out no promise of glory, 
and afford but little opportunity for the display 
of that military art and prowess which are the 
chief delight of the accomplished soldier. Such 
mere bush-fighting presents about as little stim- 
ulus to exertion, and as little hope of h bl 





the opening of new regions for the enterprise of 
peaceful settlers. The new States and Territo- 
ries would never have sprung up with such 
rapidity, and increased with such a magic 
growth, had it not been for the services of the 
army in restraining the hostile Indians, and pro- 
tecting the emigrant on his route to the western 
wilderness. This little army is also valuable as 
a nucleus for recruiting a larger force upon, in 
case of war. It contains within itself the ele- 
ments of an army sufficiently large to defend 
the country from invasion by any foreign power ; 
for it has a body of officers equal in intelligence, 
experience and bravery, to any in the world, and 
its well-trained and disciplined privates would be 
invaluable examples to the thousands of recruits 
who would flock to the standard of the Union, in 
case of foreign war. We say, then, all honor to 
our gallant little army, in its arduous frontier 
service! May its unceasing labors, and the 
great benefits thereof, ever be duly appreciated 
by the people, and its welfare and comfort be 
promoted with a liberal hand by Congress. 





THE CANADAS. 

Since the establishment of the Reciprocity 
{Treaty between this country and the British 
Provinces, and the opening of the northern lines 
of railroad communication, the business inter- 
course between the United States and the Cana- 
das has very much increased. Quite a large inter- 
national trade is now carried on between them— 
the agricultural productions and lumber of those 
regions being brought to us, and the domestic 
manufactures and imported goods of the New 
England States being sent to them. Many 
of the merchants of Boston participate very 
largely in this trade, and the celebrated Railroad 
Jubilee, got up at the expense of the city of Bos- 
ton, in the fall of 1851, to commemorate the 
opening of railroad communication between 
Boston and Canada, was well worth all it cost, 
as a means of introducing the Canadian mer- 
chants to the capital of New England. Our peo-e 
ple now feel almost as much interest in what 
concerns their Canadian neighbors, as they do in 
the welfare of the other New England States. 
The intercourse which has sprung up between us 
and them, is of a very pleasing character It 
has already worn off the rough prejudice with 
which the Canadians have hitherto regarded our 
people, and they have come to look upon the 
Yankees as an enterprising, lively, good-hearted 
people, who are bound to make money for them- 
selves, but at the same time are willing to give 
everybody else afair chance. On our side, we 
have found the Provincials an upright, fair-deal- 
ing, conscientious set of men, with a rich country 
to rely upon, and a large capacity for absorbing 
the products of Yankee enterprise and ingenuity. 
The acquaintance has proved mutually agree- 
able and beneficial, and we trust it may continue 
to be so in the time to come. 

The business pressure of the last year has 
borne with great severity upon the merchants 
and traders of the Canadas—not, indeed, pro- 
ducing so large a proportion of failures as among 
us, but greatly paralyzing their energies, and 





distinction, as the daily labors of a New York 
policeman in knocking down drunken rowdies 
and dragging them to the lock-up. 

There is something interesting in the economi- 
cal adaptation of a body of troops for frontier 
service. Every superfluous article is dispensed 
with, in order that the march of the column may 
be as little impeded as possible. There is an 
admirable snugness in the soldier’s outfit; his 
knapsack, haversack and canteen, borne upon 
his person, contain all that is essential to his 
comfort, while his arms and cartridge-box make 
up the balance of his burden, and constitute the 
fighting man. One or two wagons to a company 
convey the camp equipage, and a few others the 
commissary’s and sutler’s stores. With this 
compact and portable outfit, a body of troops is 
ready for the field, and fully prepared to perform 
along campaign through the western wilder- 
ness, without the least necessity for further shel- 
ter or protection. When we look upon the 
stately dwelling-houses of our citizens, with 
their numerous, amply-furnished apartments, 
their thousand articles of convenience and of 
luxury, and contrast them with the simple outfit 
of the frontier soldier, we cannot help remarking 
how little is actually necessary for the comfort- 
able existence of man, and how much of trouble, 


ducing a stagnation of trade. The mer- 
chants of that region are ordering but few goods 
from Boston, this spring, preferring to remain 
quiet for a while, in order that the disturbed ele- 
ments of trade may again settle down upon a 
secure basis. We have been struck with the old- 
fashioned English prudence which characterizes 
the Canadian traders, when contrasted with the 
go-ahead propensity of our people. They have 
not yet got fully inoculated with the Yankee 
virus for headlong speculation, and are not fully 
prepared to join the®St. Vitus dance of over- 
trading. It is to be hoped that this old-country 
characteristic may long be preserved by them, to 
their own benefit as well as of those with whom 
they deal; and it would be well for our over- 
sanguine New England traders to take a leat out 
of their book. 

Queen Victoria has designated the city of 
Ottawa as the future capital of the two Can- 
adas. It is situated on the Grand River, upon 
the dividing line of East and’ West Canada, and 
occupies a very central and commanding posi- 
tion. Its resources are such as will ensure its 
rapid growth ; and its great capacity for military 
defence will tend to make it the centre of Brit- 
ish military, as well as civil power in those 
provinces. 








The example of the United States has not 


been without its influence upon the people of the 
two Canadas in a political view, for they are 
now seriously considering the subject of a feder- 
ative government for all the British Provinces 
in America, similar to that of the United States 
Union. It is proposed to initiate the movement 
by a federal union of the two Canadas; anda 
distinguished member of the Parliament of 
Canada East, Mr. Galt of Sherbrooke, has intro- 
duced a bill for this purpose. The people think 
favorably of the measure, and the support thereof, 
by Mr. Galt, is hailed as an auspicious omen 
for the eventual establishment of the plan. 

The public land system of our government is 
also invoked for the benefit of the Canadas. 
For the purpose of promoting settlements, it is 
proposed to divide the lands into small sections, 
construct public roads through them, and dis- 
pose of the alternate lots at a dollar an acre— 
retaining the intermediate lots for an advanced 
price consequent upon the improvements and 
settlements, and so provide afund with which to 
defray the debt to be incurred by the government 
for making the roads. In this way, the growth 
of the Canadas may be greatly promoted, and 
the markets for our merchants and manufac- 
turers consequently benefited. To facilitate 
trade between that country and this, all trouble- 
some restrictions should be avoided. Such was 
the policy of the Reciprocity Treaty. But, con- 
trary to this policy, a plan has lately been pro- 
posed to our Treasury Department, to require a 
consular certificate for every invoice of goods 
from Canada, of the value of an hundred dollars 
or over, which may be imported across the line. 
This will tend to trammel and discourage trade 
between the two countries, if persisted in, and 
can have no other purpose than to put fees into 
the pockets of the American consuls in Canada. 
We trust the project will be abandoned, and the 
course of trade left free, to the mutual benefit of 
the Canadas and our own States. 





MINNESOTA. 

This new State of our Union, destined to be 
the thirty-second on the catalogue, is just about 
being admitted as one of the glorious confed- 
eracy by the Congress of the United States. 
Minnesota is situated upon the upper waters of 
the Mississippi River, west of Wisconsin, and 
north of Iowa. The population there is mostly 
of New England, or other northern origin, and 
has increased by emigration with a rapidity al- 
most unexampled even in the magic history of 
the Great West. The climate is most favorable 
for settlers from this part of the Union, it being 
somewhat milder than upon the Atlantic sea- 
board at the same latitude, and much less vari- 
able. The soil is of unsurpassed fertility for 
the growth of wheat, the supply of valuable tim- 
ber is very abundant, and the water power for 
milling purposes is unsurpassed by that of any 
other State in the Union. These facts are of suf- 
ficient significance to account for the very rapid 
emigration which flows towards that new State, 
and to justify the prediction that Minnesota is 
destined to be one of the most wealthy and 
flourishing of all the Western States. 

Our information from there pictures the natu- 
ral advantages of Minnesota in the most glowing 
terms, and induces the belief that it is one of the 
best portions of the whole West for industrious 
emigrants to settle in. The face of the country 
is diversified with hills and valleys, and the 
scenery is represented to surpass anything which 
we have in the Atlantic States, for picturesque 
beauty. A striking feature is the great number 
of beautiful lakes with which the State abounds. 
There are hundreds of these lakes, varying in 
size from three to thirty miles in diameter, the 
greater portion of which are surrounded with 
well-wooded and beautiful hills; and the water 
of all that have been explored, is of great depth, 
pure and sweet. The shores of these lovely 
lakes will ere many years be crowned with beau- 
tiful residences and fertile fields and gardens, 
and the fame of Minnesota will be world-wide as 
the Paradise of the United States. Nor, judging 
by the rapid growth of the West, which has thus 
far taken place, is it a wild prediction to say that 
our children will yet journey from the Atlantic 
to the lakes of Minnesota, to visit the beautiful 
villas of their friends and relatives in that en- 
chanting region. 





Orsini, THE Assassin.—Taking all in all, 
the death of Orsini has left a painful and dan- 
gerous impression in Paris. The man met his 
fate so bravely, his demeanor was marked by so 
much propriety, such gentleness, and so much 
patience, that they who looked upon him as a 
hero, even rank him among the “noble army 
of martyrs.” And yet there are scores of per- 
sons now groaning from the wounds which he 
wantonly inflicted, while widows and orphans 
are wailing over those who fell before his deadly 
missiles. 





ExperIMENTING.—A gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance who “ thought he had discovered Mr. 
Rarey’s secret,” bought a vicious horse at Brigh- 
ton, and had a private interview with the animal 
in his stall. What transpired, is not known ex- 
actly ; but the horse-tamer was found tying ona 
truss of straw with four of his ribs broken, while 
the unruly nag was indulging in a hearty horse- 

laugh. 





DeciininG an Invitation.—Mr. Black, in 
the British Parliament, held up four great folios, 
of 2680 pages, on education in Ireland, and 
moved for a return of the cost of printing. 
“ Read, read,” exclaimed members ; but in de- 
clining, Mr. Black declared that the books con- 
tained no matter worth reading. 





2s 6 -————— 

Literary.— Mr. Thomas P. Kettell, the 
founder and present editor of the United States 
Economist, is about to assume the editorship of 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, in place of the late 
Freeman Haunt. 





A coop Sextimext.—Lord John Rassell 
said in Parliament that he had rather bribed 
voters should escape, than that “ wealthy bribers 
should go unpunished.” 
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NICARAGUA AND COSTA RICA. 

Peace has been restored between these two 
Central American States, and the prospect is 
that they may be opened to peaceful emigration 
from this country without the fillibustering agen- 
cy of Gen. Walker. Where that redoubtable 
hero may turn up next, we know not. Nicaragua 
appears to be free from his bad influence at 
present, and his next appearance may possibly 
be in the Mexican State of Sonora, with a view 
to lending his mischievous aid towards annexing 
that country to New Mexico, to form a part of 
our proposed new Territory of Arizonia. But 
he will be as little needed there as he was in 
Nicaragua, and the only possible effect he could 
produce by going there with his fillibusters, 
would be to alienate the Mexican authorities 
from their present disposition to sell Sonora to 
the United States. Walker is an officious and 
meddlesome marlplot, and the sooner his present 
backers withdraw their support from him, and 
leave him to sink into insignificance, the better it 
will be for all concerned. e 

The new minister from this country to Nica- 
ragua, Gen. M. B. Lamar, has just presented his 

jentialg to the President of that Republic, 
Don Tomas Martinez, and was most favorably 
received. In his address to the president, Gen. 
Lamar alluded to the strong natural ties which 
connect Central America with this country, and 
the important inter-oceanic highway of nations 
in which we with them feel so strong an interest, 
and urged the paramount duty of both nations 
to establish a great continental system of strength 
and prosperity. He expressed the deepest so- 
licitude on the part of our country, for the peace, 
prosperity and independence of the Central 
American States, and declared the determined 
purpose of our government to abstain from all 
improper pragmatical interference with their in- 
ternal affairs, as well as from all unprovoked and 
fraudulent aggression upon their territory. 

In response to these wise and just sentiments, 
President Martinez replied in a tone of courteous 
and friendly feeling towards the United States. 
Making the proper distinction between the ac- 
tions of Walker and his gang, and the wishes of 
our people, as represented by the National Gov- 
ernment, he gave President Buchanan full credit 
for his prompt and upright prevention of the 
hostile invasion of Nicaragua, and esteemed it a 
happy circumstance that a gentleman of Mr. 
Lamar’s strong friendship for the people of the 
Spanish American Republics, honorable char- 
acter, mature years, large experience, and con- 
ciliatory disposition, should have been sent upon 
the present mission. He declared in the ig 
terms the marked sympathy of his people for the 
United States, their citizens, and institutions, 
and gave assurances of every disposition to cul- 
tivate the most friendly relations with this coun- 
try. Such a termination of the unpleasant rela- 
tions between the United States and Nicaragua, 
caused by the fool-hardy schemes of the fillibus- 
ters, was hardly to be hoped for in so short a 
period: The event must give satisfaction to 
every good citizen of the Union, and tend strongly 
to encourage a disposition to treat othe? nations 
fairly and honorably. The motto of Jackson’s 
foreign pelicy is a safe one for our country to act 
upon, towards all nations, whether weak or 
strong. ‘Demanding nothing that is not 
clearly right, submitting to nothing wrong,” 
our nation can sustain itself with honor and grow 
in greatness, for centuries to come. 











WHISTLING SPIRITS. 

In a letter from New York, published in a re- 
cent number of a Boston spiritual paper, it is 
stated that some remarkable manifestations 
“have recently occurred at the spiritual soirees 
of Mrs. Brown. There, it appears, during the 
past winter, spirits have manifested themselves 
in visible form. Not only have they exhibited 
the hand, and made themselves sensible to the 
touch, but they have stood out in proper bodily 
shape, so as to be obvious to all present, and 
recognized by their friends. But this is not all. 
They have spoken in audible voice, it is said, 
and have condescended, on some occasions, 
even to whistle a tune. Another of the remark- 
able phenomena which have occurred through 
Mrs. Brown’s mediumship, is stated to be the 
production of phosphorus by the spirits. This, 
it is claimed, has been concentrated on the hands 
and arms of the medium, until it dripped from 
her fingers, and was capable of being gathered 
ina roll.” Those of our readers who are me- 
diums, and are disposed to embark in this cheap 

facture of ph ph us, should bear in 

mind that it is a very dangerous article, and will 

explode spontaneously after being dried in at- 

pheric air. Apothecaries keep it submerged 

in water. The phosphorus, therefore, on being 

stripped from the medium’s arms, should be im- 
mediately dropped into a vessel of Cochituate. 











“THe Arkansas Rancer: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman.”—So great has been the demand 
for this remarkable story, we have now issued it 
in bound form, fully illustrated. It may be 
found at all of the periodical depots, price sixteen 
cents. Or we will send it, post paid, to any part 
of the country on the receipt of twenty cents. 





Curnese Morauity.—Every man in China 
must pay up his debts at the beginning of the 
year, and also at the time of a religious festival, 
about the middle of the gyear. If unable to 
settle at these times, his business stops until his 
debts are paid. 





A Cuance.—At Ripley, Ohio, the proprietor 
of a gambling saloon was recently converted, 
and at his request a daily prayer meeting was 
organized in his rooms, and is being carried on 
with great animation. 





A Batcu or Mepicats.—One hundred and 
nine young gentlemen were admitted to the de- 
gree of M. D., at the medical department of the 
University of Nashville, a few days since. 





EpvcatronaLt.— Seven hundred thousand 


children attend school in the six New England 
States. 





THE CROPS. 

The intelligence from various parts of the 
Union shows that the prospects for the present 
year, of large and favorable crops of some of the 
great staples of the country, is thus far in the 
highest degree encouraging. The appearance of 
the growing wheat crop in the Western States is 
uncommonly good. The winter has not injured 
it, and all the indications promise that in quality 
and quantity, the yield will be unsurpassed. An 
incidental good effect will result from these 
flattering prospects, in sending the stock now on 
hand to market, without longer delay. Very 
heavy quantities are held by the farmers, in the 
hope of higher prices; but this hope will not 
abide the abundant indications of the growing 
crop, and the old wheat will now come forward 
to the great.relief of the money market, and the 
cancelling of indebtedness to the merchants of 
the East. 

The new cotton plants also promise well at the 
South, and give cause to anticipate a full crop. 
In Texas, where large additions will be made to 
the cotton product of the country, the indications 
are particularly favorable. The new plants were 
already two inches high at last advices; the 
stand is perfect, and in all quarters there is con- 
fidence of a most bountiful harvest. In Louis- 
iana the sugar crop is spoken of in an equally 
hopeful manner. The cane is in an ubusually 
good condition for the season, and if no unfore- 
seen calamity occurs, there is a good prospect of 
a larger sugar crop than has ever been made in 
that State. The largest crop of the State was 
made in 1853, when, it amounted to 449,324 
hogsheads, according to Mr. Champonier’s sta- 
tistical tables. The crop of last year amounted 
to only 279,697 hogsheads. The state of the 
three great crops, wheat, cotton and sugar, is a 
pretty good index of the agricultural hopes of 
the country, and therefore we may venture to 
anticipate that a bountiful Providence will smile 
upon the land during the present year, even as in 
times past. 





OF INTEREST TO ALL! 
We respectfully call the attention of every pa- 
rent to the character of BaLLovu’s Picroriat, 
a work which will bring into your family circle, 
each successive week, more valuable information, 
and incite more inquiry, intelligence and love of 
all that is worth knowing and remembering, than 
a month of attendance can do in the best of 
schools. Conducted with a strict regard for 
morals (though free from all sectional or sectarian 
matter), it educates the eye by its beautiful illus- 
trations, while its sixteen super royal pages 
induce a love for reading, and an inquixing 
mind, even in the youngest. Its engravings are 
not foolish caricatures, but embrace admirable 
délineations of eminent men and women all over 
the world, presenting accurate scenes in every 
part of the globe, especially throughout the 
United States ; portraying all new enterprises, 
remarkable buildings, ships and steamers, and 
in short, forming a brilliant illustrated record of 
just what everybody desires to know. In its foreign 
and domestic news, it embraces all that is note- 
worthy and presentable to the home circle, while 
all vulgar and revolting matters are scrupulously 
excluded. No mother need fear to read its every 
line to her young and pure-minded daughters. 
The family where Baxiov’s Picroriat is a 
regular visitor cannot fail to realize and exhibit 
a much larger degree of intelligence than those 
who are deprived of so valuable a means of 
pleasure, instruction and improvement. Procure 
a copy, examine it carefully, and you will realize 
not only its great excellence, but wonderful 
cheapness. For sale everywhere for Five Cents 
per copy, or sent regularly to any part of the 
country for $2 50 a year. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher §- Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





A curious Vow.—The Sacramento (Cal.) 
Union of March 12, says : “ A Chinaman visited 
the fish market at the foot of I Street, and paid 
$2 50 for the privilege of throwing overboard 
fifty-five fish. In explanation of this singular 
notion, he stated that on that day, a year or two 
since, he was wrecked with some eighty of his 
countrymen and thirty white men; that he was 
the only Chinaman that survived, and that he 
then made a vow that he would release fifty-five 
fish on each succeeding anniversary of the day. 





Youne America.—A little four year old 
complained to his maternal parent ther other 
morning that the milkman had left sour milk. 
When the dispenser of the lacteal fluid appeared 
the next m6rning, young America, who was up 
and dressed, said to him, “Are your cows sour ? 
Ma says the milk is.” The milkman stared, 
stammered, and has since dispensed a better 
article. 





Bacxine a Frienp.—We saw a letter the 
other day, which a gentleman coming to town 
presented to a mercantile house. It was a sealed 
letter of introduction, and read thus: “ Dear 
Sir,—The bearer of this letter, Mr. James B. 
Smith, goes to Boston to purchase goods. I can 
recommend him as good for all he pays cash for.” 





Tue FLAG oF ourR Union.—We have been in the regu- 
lar receipt of this favorite weekly journal for over ten 
years, but never was it so valuable or interesting as at 
the present time. There is great labor, much tact, anda 
vast amount of talent expended upon its columns. One 
of its characteristics is that the paper may be read aloud 
in the family circle, from beginning to end. It never 
contains an objectionable line; and every father and 
mother knows how rarely this is the case with popular 
publications.— Centreville Times. 





Sap Distinction.—New York itself, with its 
two murders a day, hardly eclipses Washington 
in its present riot of bullyism and assassination. 
The capital of the nation stands solitary and 
alone; in fact, unapproachable. 

+2ere 

A varce Famity.—Mr. Samuel Wright, a 
farmer who resides in Washington Co., Pa., has 
18 children, 111 grand-children, and 174 great 
grand-children. His wife, too, is still living. 








TAasTEFUL.—Red hair was once fashionable ; 
not more than sixty years ago a red powder was 
used to give the hair the admired color. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Do not decide by authoritative rules when such 
rules are inconsistent with the verdict of reason. 

Onr city readers should not fail to visit the 
Exhibition of British Art at the Atheneum. 

A Salem paper estimates the population of 
Oregon at 80,300 ; 75,000 of them being whites. 

It is not yet too late to set out trees and shrubs 
round your dwelling. They are cheap luxuries. 

The largest regular army ever seen in India is 
now under the command of Sir Colin Campbell. 

Those commencing life’s journey should re- 
member that dissipation surely ends in crime. 

Col. Bullock was recently elected brigadier- 
general, in place of Gen. Andrews, p d 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 

“The Gold Robbers: or, The Australian Adventurers,” 
a tale by H. E. Bennett. 

** Paithfal,” stanzas by Caanies Srewarr. 

“* Angela Sutherland,” a tale by Mrs. Aanes L. Crvtk- 
SHANK. 

“Chirruping Charley's Birthday,” a story by Joun 
Ross Drx. 
‘La Belle Gabrielle,” a sketch by Austin C. Burpick. 
eae ,”? lines by Bratnrics. 
‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Representation of the Grave of Ethan Allen, at Bur- 


lington, Vermont, and also a view of the Monument to 
his memory. 


Picture of Scotch Highlanders in their Military Dance. 





Pride sometimes climbs high,but its final down- 
fall is only greater and more fatal. 

At a recent fire in Gilbert Street, London, no 
fewer than fifteen persons lost their lives. 

Passion evaporates by words, as grief does by 
tears ; beware of it when it is silent. 

Boats never arrived so early as they have this 
year at the headwaters of the Mississippi River. 

When you have occasion to utter rebuke, let 
your words be soft and your arguments hard. 

Rev. Mr. Hall, of Sauk Rapids, a missionary, 
gives a very discouraging report of the Indians. 

Pleasure is seldom found when eagerly sought, 
and is always sweetest when given, not bought. 

A splendid coronet often hides a shallow head, 
anda handsome wallet often holds no coin. 

Edwin Booth continues to win laurels. In two 
years he will stand at the head of his profession. 

Prudence is of more frequent practical use, 
than any other of the intellectual quilitie. 

The Common never looked so green and 
flourishing as now—so like a garden of Eden. 

What man hes done, he may do—perseverance 
is the golden key that unlocks every treasury. 

People are beginning to plan excursions to the 
mountains and seashore! Wait for the wagon. 

Punishments act like the bridle and spur, if the 
curb and the rowel are not too sharp. 

The masquerade question has been‘agitating 
the New Yorkers. It ought not to succeed. 

If men praised nothing but what was worthy of 
praise, falsehood would soon become extinct. 

An opera-house is talked of in Cincinnati. 
“ Westward the star of music takes its way.” 





A KISS BY MISTAKE. 

An amusing incident occurred to a friend of 
ours the other day. He was expecting his mother 
in the evening cars from New Bedford, and like 
a good son repaired to the depot to meet her. 
It was a dark day, and by the time the cars ar- 
rived there was no such thing as distinguishing 
the faces of passengers. As he entered one of 
the cars, a lady seated in a corner addressed him 
as “father ’’—the voice was his mother’s, and 
the title one which she always gave him while at 
his house and among his children—so, without 
hesitation, he threw his + ‘ round the lady’s 
neck and kissed her. ? then a gentleman 
pushed him gently asidei#\a went through the 
same ceremony. This #t%\ very strange, he 
thought, a man kissing avther. Hardly had 
the thought ‘i, when his veritable 
mothér came forward mull kissed him. Very 
much embarrassed, he turtied to the gentleman, 
“Sir, Ihave made an egregious blunder; but 
whose pardon shall I ask, yours or the lady’s ?” 
The meek reply was, “ ‘Thee had better ask the 
lady’s pardon, though I don’t know which had 
the best of the bargain, thee or my daughter.” 





Gen. Wortn’s Sworps.—The five swords 
of the late Major-General Worth were removed 
from the vault of the bank at Albany, recently, 
and deposited in the State Library. The Worth 
Guards were out on the occasion. The galleries 
and other portions of the library building were 
occupied by ladies and other spectators. Col. 
Bryan made an address on presenting the swords, 
to which Gov. King happily replied. The cere- 
monies were quite interesting. Worth was one 
of the bravest of American soldiers. His white 
plume, like that of Henry of Navarre, was ever 
in the “ forefront of the battle.” 





To roune Lapres.—Beware how you accept 
an invitation from an industrious widow or an 
indefatigable old maid ‘to spend the day,” es- 
pecially if she should add, “Come early, love, 
and bring your work.” Be assured very soon 
after you arrive, a heap of linen-drapery will be 
piled on the table, and you will be asked “just 
to run up a seam or two,” and then to “fit on 
the boddice like a dear.” When that is done, 
she will apologize for not having anything to 
amuse you. . 





“THE Unknown: or, The Secret Helper.”— 
In our next number we shall commence a thril- 
ling story of wrong and retribution, from the pen 
of Dr. J. H. Rogpinson, one of our favorite 
contributors. It is replete with interest from 
commencement to close, and will challenge the 
reader’s attention by the ingenuity and graphic 
detail of its plot. 





Far-FETCHED News.—One of our French 
exchanges lately informed us that in the United 
States, in our list of deaths, we always published 
the name of the physician who attended each un- 
fortunate. We were not before aware of the 
fact; however, we suppose the Frenchman 
knows best what passes in our midst. 





Wortny.—The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation ot Philadelphia are now constructing a 
huge tent, capable of holding 4000 persons, to 
be used by them during the summer for preaching 
in destitute and isolated localities. 





Tue Batmorat Pertticoat.—The ladies of 
Detroit have tabooed the scarlet petticoat which 
Queen Victoria adopted at Balmoral to please 
“is royal ’ighness, Prince Halbert.” 





Tue Ec.ipse.— What was the use of the 
eclipse?” asked a younglady. “0, it gave the 
sun time for reflection,” replied a wag. 





A minor Miszry.—Toasting cheese, and 
when it is half done, letting it fall into the 
ashes. 





ving of Irish Peasants going wo 

Market. 

Scenes and localities at Dobbs’ Ferry, New York, show- 
ing first, a view of the Livingston Mansion at that place ; 
second the Remains of a celebrated old Fort there; third, 
a picture of Fort Hill; and, fourth, a view of Sneeden's 
Landing, opposite Dobbe’ Ferry. 

A large and truthful portrait of Charles Kean, the cel- 
ebrated English tragedian. 

Representation of the Taking of a Flag, at the Siege of 
the Fort at Neemuch in India by the Mundisore Rebels. 

*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


0G One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for #8 50 per annum. 





Foreign Etems. - 





It is said the Courrier des Etats Unis gets only 
$4000 per annum for supporting the despotism 
in France. 

The stagnation of trade in France has caused 
a sad diminution in the incomes of the railway 
companies. 

The Pacha of Egypt has reduced the legal 
rate of interest to one per cent. An hour after 
this edict, there was scarcely a Jew left in 
Egypt. 

The Chinese official census of thirty years 
ago, gives the population of that empire at 
367,532,900! That of Japan is estimated at 
twenty-five to fifty millions. 

A letter from Warsaw states that a camp of 
100,000 men will be formed towards the middle 
of May. This is considered a manifestation 
against Austria. 

Great excitement prevails in Russia in conse- 
quence of the bg open | of the nobility to the 
emancipation of the serfs. Many great propri- 
= have fled to St. Petersburgh in fear of their 

ives. 

The German papers report the death of Meis- 
ter Burgschmiet, at Nurnberg, the celebrated 
bronze founder, and friend of Rauch, the sculp- 
tor. His last important work was the monu- 
ment of Radetzky. 

The Duc de Brabant is having a splendid ser- 
vice of plate manufactured in England—nothing 
to be of silver but the dinner plates. The re- 
mainder is gold. The value of the set is stated 
at upwards of £40,000. 

The Caucase states that within the memory of 
man so much snow has not fallen in the moun- 
tains of the Caucasus in any winter as during 
the present year. The village of Sabakmia, near 
Kutais, has been completely buried; twelve 
honses were crushed by avalanches from the 
mountains, and seventeen persons killed. 


—ae 


Dewvdrops of WAisdom. 


There is manya good wife who can neither 
dance or sing well. 

If a man cannot find ease within himself, it is 
to little purpose to seek it elsewhere. 

In this world, it isnot what we take up, but 
what we give up, that makes us rich. 

Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw salt 
at thee, thou wilt receive no harm, unless thou 
hast sore places. 

Never speak or write when you are angry, or 
in a passion ; for itis always dangerous to put 
to sea during a storm. 

The superfluous blossoms on a fruit tree are 
meant to symbolize the large way in which God 
loves to do pleasant things. 

The more grand and. noble a man is in his ac- 
tions, the more simple he ought to be in his con- 
versation and manners. 

The fear of God makes no man do anything 
mean or dishonorable, but the fear of man leads 
to all sorts of weakness and baseness. 

Happiness, it has been wisely observed, ie ¢h= 
proportion of the number of things which we 
love, and the number of things that love us. 

The sunshine lies upon the mountain-top all 
day, and lingers there latest and longest at even- 
tide ; yet is the valley green and fertile, and the 
mountain-top barren and unfruitfal. 

There are two things which will make us hap- 
py in this life, if we attend to them. The tirst is, 
never to vex ourselves about what we can’t help, 
and the second, never to vex ourselves about 
what we can help. 

A lie always needs atruth for a handie to it, 
else the hand would cut itself which sought to 
drive it home upon another. The worst lies, 
therefore, are those whose blade is false, but 
whose handle is true. 








SHoker’s Wudget. 


What is a transit? Part of the phrase—“ Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” 

The best “ fire annihilator ’ we ever saw, was 
an armful of green, hemlock wood. 

The anxiety that a man feels for the want of 
funds, is called capital punishment. 

An Irishman making love to a lady of great 
fortune, told her “he could not sleep for dream- 
ing of her.” 

Newspapers often contain the advertisements 
of plain cooks. We suppose pretty cooks have 
no occasion to advertise. 

Jerrold says that young boys who marry old 
maids, “ gather, in the spring of life, the golden 
fruits of autumn.” 

Why is a hen, sitting on a fence, like a cent? 
Because she has a head on one side and a tail 
on the other. 

A New Jersey editor says: “We received a 
number of compliments yesterday for haviny de- 
clined to run tor office, principally from can- 
didates.” 

An Irish gentleman, the other day, in the ex- 
cess of connubial affection, exclaimed : “‘ Heaven 
forbid, my dear, that I should ever live to see 
you a widow !” 

Deaf Lady—“ What’s his name?” Young 
Lady—“‘Angustus Tyler.” Deaf Lady—“ Bless 
me, what a name! Busthis Biler! Eliza, you 
must be making fun of me.” 

Why is a young man hugging his sweetheart 
like an epicure who permits his wine to leak 
away? Because he is waisting what he loves. 
Foolish ! aint he ? 

The late Sir John St. Aubyn used to *-™ 
story, when he was a county member, of his can- 
vass ina coach and six, and having got out of 
his equipage to pay his compliments to the 
worthy treeholder, hearing the wife say to her 
husband, “Jan, Jan, turn the pigs out of the 
parlor—Sir John is coming.” 


|| 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The eldest son of a French peasant was lately 
drawn as a recruit at Cabars, in the department 
of the Lot. His father marked bis melancholy, 
and bade him be of good cheer, for he would find 
a way to relieve him from service. On their way 
home they had to cross a ferry. The old man 
throwing himself into the river, made the new 
recruit the eldest son of a widow, and entitled 
him to his discharge. 

Mr. Bryant, in a private letter from Naples, 
reports on the authority of a physician that there 
are from three to four hundred deaths in that 
city weekly, while the usual average number is 
but eighty. Bronchitis, rheumatic fever and 
fevers running into the typhoid type, sweep the 
inhabitants of Naples into the Campo Santo like 
the plague or the cholera. 

Galignani says, ‘The famous astronomical 
clock of the Cathedral of Strasburg reproduced, 
by means of its machinery, with perfect accuracy, 
the various phases of the recent eclipse of the 
sun. This clock, asis known, in addition to de- 
claring the time, presents the heavenly bodies 
and their movements.” 

The London correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer says that last year no less than 
554,000,000 of letters passed through the post- 
office, being an increase of 22,000,000 during the 
year, and £150,000 of revenue. In seven years 
it is thought the number of letters will reach one 
thousand million. 


The Mahoning Plank Road Company in 
Ohio sued Harmon Lewis for refusing to pay his 
toll—one cent. The case has gone through 
three courts, and is still going up, and the costs 
have been about $300 to each party so far. 
“Penny wise and pound foolish.” 

The Canton (Mo.) Repository states that the 
Legislature of Missouri, at the session of 1856-7, 
passed an act instructing the “ State Librarian 
to furnish each member of the Legislature with 
a copy of the Holy Bible, St. James’ revision.” 


We hear mutch of railroad accidents, but ac- 
cording to lists published in the New York pa- 
pers, there were but sixty-three persons killed, 
and one hundred and ninety-one injured by them 
in the United States the last year. 


The past winter season has been the dullest 
known tor many years upon the various steam- 
boat routes between this city and New York, by 
the way of Long Island Sound, both as regards 
passengers and freight. 

Mayor Tieman, of New York, has refused to 
approve the appropriation by the Board of Su- 
— of $800,000 for building a new court- 

ouse in that city. 


An old African negro, named Ceson, said to 
have been at least one hundred and twenty years 
old, fell into the river at West Baton Rouge, 
La., a few days since, and was drowned. 


A hurricane lately passed over Bertonville, 
Arkansas, blowing down nearly every house in 
the town, killing twenty-five persons and wound- 
ing a great number of others. 

William Bell has sold his farm of seven hun- 
dred and fifty acres, two miles above Owenshoro, 
Ky., for $47,500. Ten years since he paid less 
than $9000 for the land. 


Mr. Robert Parker, of Worcester, has a hen 
seven years old, which laid an egg recently 
measuring 8 1-2 inches by 7 1-5 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighing 5 1-4 ounces. 


The Kemper, Mississippi, paper describes an 
awful fight between Mr. Herron, with a bowic 
knife, and Mr. Doughty, with a pocket knife ; 
the latter was victor. 


A white pine tree from which 8300 feet of inch 
boards were sawed, was recently cut down—-the 
king of the pines in Warwick, Mass. ’Tis ». 
pity. 

“Tam now,” said a Turkish spy, writing to 
his government, “in an apartment sv small that 
the least suspicion cannot enter it.” 


Mr. Homer, contractor to build the custom 
house at Richmond, Va., has, it is said, become 
insane on account of loss on his contract. 


A new iron lighthouse for the port of Chicago 
has just been completed in Philadelphia. It 
weighs about 150,000) pounds. 


It is reported that government has bought 
13,000 head of oxen in Missouri at $126 a yoke, 
for the use of the army in Utah. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer says Mr. Edwin 
Forrest remains at his residence in that city, 
gradually improving in health. 

A careful estimate of the persons of Indian 
blood indicates that they now number 5,000,000 
in all North America. 


The Parisians spend more than $2,500,000 a 
year upon their dramatic entertainments. 


The well-known French actor, M. Bernard 
Leon, recently died in Paris, aged 73. 


Hlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Arthur T. Wy- 
man, of Waltham, to Miss Kila Lowell. 

By Kev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. John G. Webster to Miss 
Mary P. Moulton. 

By Rey. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William W. Andrews to Miss 
Elizabeth N. Hilton 

By Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. William §. Rand to Miss M. 
Catherine Trickey. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Addington D. Welch to Miss 
Mary A. Jackson. 

By Martin Keller, Esq., Mr. Joseph Pleschuer to Miss 
Rosina Ehrie. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. B. Franklin 
Maplesden, of California, to Miss Watie CU. Swett. 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. Young, Mr. Btephen 
Moore to Miss Lizzie Ann Blanchard. 

At Quincy, by Kev. Mr. Gordon, Mr. Philip 8. Sprague, 
of Boston, to Mise Lucretia Smith. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hanks, Mr. Joseph Radger to 
Miss Laura A. Lakin. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, Mr. Join T 
Burrill to Mise Sarah E. Carter. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Wayland, Mr. Maurice Lev- 
ins, of Boston, to Miss Annie McKeon. 

At Charlemont, by Kev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. George T 
Adams, of Boston, to Mise Pidelia Maria Cudworth. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. William F 
Howland to Miss Lizzie H Warren. 

At Plainfield, by Kev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Lewis Streeter to 
Mre. Laura A. Barker 

At Holden, by Rev. Dr. Paine, Col. Horace Hobbs to 
Mise Mary P. Parker. 


Beats. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary Mason. 80); Miss Harriet Louisa 
Gibbens; Mrs. Mercy B. Poole; Miss Eliza T. Swift, 14: 
Mr. Otis Pierce, 68; Mr. Daniel Briggs. 0; Miss Margaret 
Minon, 20; Widow Julia Theobald, 44; Mr. Samuel Dale 

At Roxbury. Mrs. Mary W. Knapp, 22. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Caroline Mason Brooks 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Frances EB. Stevens, 20 

At Somerville, Mrs. Sophronia D. Clinton, 27 

At Dedham, Mr. Benjamin F. Keyes, 57 

At Salem, Mrs. Abby D. Brown, 43; Mrs. Sarah Roe- 























ley. & 

At Mansfield, Mr. Micah Allen, &9 

At Newburyport. Mrs. Nancy R. Babson, 63 
At Newbury, Mrs. Lois Stickney, 83 


At Worthington, Widow Sybil Cowring, 75 
At Monterey, Widow Jemima Langdon, #0 
At Hancock, Mr. Danie] Smith, 71 


At Nantucket, Mra. Louisa B. Thompson, 21; Mre 
Mary K. Bunker, 52 

At Sadbury, Capt. Tilly Smith, 79 

At Fairhaven, Mrs. Susannah Lopes, 37; Mr. Franklin 
Hatch. 46. 

At East Fairhaven, Mrs. Wealthy Hambiin. 85 

At Springfield. Mr. William Hatfield, 54. 

At Uxbridge, Mr. James Martin, 75. 

At Topefieid, Mr Benjamin Perxins. 72 

At Leicester, Mr. Jonathan Cunningham, 78 

At eee, Oliver H. Blood. MD , 67; Mr Eliot A 


At Petersham, Dr Jerry Hodges, 71 
At Lee, Rev Norris Morse, 61 
At North Rechester, Ass Coombe, Eeq., 74 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
TO PETITE FREDDY. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


When I am an angel, I'll come back to earth 
To see thee, my beautiful child, 
To watch o'er the thoughts in thy heart that have birth, 
To keep thy young soul undefiled. 
I will come from my home in that far off land, 
My own ones of earth to caress, 
To watch over thee, from the bright angel band 
I will come, my beloved one to bless. 


When T am an angel, each breeze that floats round thee 
Will bring thee a message from me; 

*T will waft thee my kisses,—the tie that has bound thee 
Will never a broken one be. 

The grave cannot keep the fond heart of thy mother 
From lgishing on thee her love; 

T'll never forget we must cling to each other, 
When I'm in my home above. 


When I am an angel, my arms will enfold thee, 
My love will encircle thee still; 
Thou wilt feel that my fond, loving spirit controlled thee, 
And kept thee from many an ill— 
Will still hold communion in night’s silent hour, 
When the world—all save thou—is at rest, 
And thy mother will pillow thy head as of old, 
My innocent boy, on her breast. 


And when thou art called, *tis thy mother will bear thee, 
With smiles, the last mandate of love; 

She'll sing songs of pleasure and happiness near thee, 
To charm thy young spirit above. 

O yes, my sweet one! with what love I'll watch o'er thee, 
If mine is the call first given ; . 

My heart and my soul will be ever before thee. 
When I am an angel in heaven. 





{Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


VICTOR CARABINE. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE MALAKOFF. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE EVE OF THE ASSAULT. 





Ir was the evening before the great day of the 
Malakoff. The Zouaves of the —— regiment 
were enjoying the pleasures of the bivouac, 
awaiting an opportunity to “ break heads.” The 
pleasures of the bivouac, for the Zouave, are to 
charge at full speed. This heroin his way laughs 
at everything—at life and death, the cholera and 
the Russians, poverty and riches, defeat and 
victory, the camboose and the cannon. This 
evening the Zouaves of the —— regiment were 
laughing at themselves, that is to say, at their 
comrades of the line. 

The gayest fellows of the mess were the two 
brothers, Charles and Victor Carabine; thus 
called because they had no father but their car- 
bines, no other papers but their certificate of en- 
listment. They consoled themselves by saying 
that the author of their days had doubtless made 
a cartridge of the certificate of their birth. They 
were not even certain of being brothers, and the 
cearest proof of their relationship was their 
mutual devotion. Nevertheless, they resembled 
each other in countenance, and especially in 
heart, which contains the mind, in the physiolo- 
gy of the Zouave. Both had wit enough for 
four. Victor was proving this, at this very hour, 
by relating the misfortunes of Jean Dutilleul, of 
the Light Brigades. 

“Jean Dutilleul,” said Victor, “ could neither 
read nor write. On enlisting he made his mark ; 
this was all his education. One day he received 
a letter, and recognized the handwriting of his 
country-woman. This country-woman being his 
betrothed, imagine his joy and impatience. But 
who could decipher to him this sentimental 
memorial? A week passed away before he had 
discovered a reader in whom he could place 
confidence. At last he showed the paper to a 
comrade, who opened his eyes wide, and frankly 
confessed that he saw nothing but black and 
white. The next day he had recourse to his 
corporal, who replied, with the gravity of a 
superior officer : 

“* Unfortunately, my schoolmaster only taught 
me to read print; he had not time to teach me to 
read writing, for the reason that there was an 
extra charge of four sous per month.’ 

“Dutilleul mustered courage, made an effort, 
and ascended to the sergeant, a brave man with 
thin, gray whiskers. The sergeant, astonished 
at this application, hastily laid down his cigar, 
straightened his head in his stiff collar, with his 
right hand seized the open letter, and thrice 
showed the white of his eye, twisting his mous- 
tache in his left hand. 

“«Did you ask me to read this paper? said 
he. 
“«Yes, sergeant, it is a letter from my country- 
woman, whom I expect to marry when the 
campaign is over.’ 

“You will guess that the sergeant did not 
know how to read, but was unwilling to acknowl- 
edge it. 

“Then you want me to read it ?” 

“Yes, sergeant, because it is a letter of 
importance.’ 

“«Then advance to the order, and retreat 
three paces.’ 

“Dutillenl made the military salute, and 
placed himself at a distance. This precaution 
taken, the sergeant turns and re-turns the paper, 
coughs and spits, then utters a formidable oath. 

““* Are you mocking my authority with your 
letter ?” 

“Ts it then not from my country-woman ?’ 

“Exactly. But when did you receive it?” 

“«Ten days since.’ 

“«Yen days since! and you wish me to read 
it? Itis good for nothing. Tell your country- 
woman to write another, and with good ink, and 
I will read it to you while it is fresh.’ 

“And he threw the paper in the face of the 
astonished Dutilleul, who again essayed a reply, 
but whose conviction he completed with these 
words : t 

«Two hours in the guard-house, for having 
brought me to read a letter which was good for 
nothing.’ 

“ The conscript retired at a quick pace. 

“A soldier, who had been an eye-witness of 
the scene, and guessed all, whispered in the 
hearing of the sergeant that he had held the letter 
npside down. The sergeant sent him to join 
Dutilleul in the guard-house. 
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“A row ensued in the said guard-house, a 
row in which a bench perished, broken by the 
captives. ‘The next morning the indulgent cor- 
poral glazed over the affair in his report to the 
sergeant. 

“« There is a bench broken in the guard-room 
by decay.’ 

“A thousand bombs! 
Decay.’ 

“«* But, my sergeant, I meant by antiquity.’ 

“* Well, a day’s arrest for Antiquity.’ 

“<«Bat—’ 

“© You reason, do you ? 
yourselt.’”’ 

Thus talked Victor Carabine, and the Zouaves 
laughed heartily. 

“ Another misfortune of Dutilleul: He made 
a prisoner in Africa, and cried out to his 
regiment : 

“« Come, comrades, I have a captive.’ 

“« Well, bring him along.’ 

“* He will not let me.’ 

“ The last misfortune of Dutilleul had taken 
place a few days before, at the first attack of the 
Malakoff. One of his comrades found him lying 
on the battle-field. 

«Save me, my friend, my thigh is broken.’ 

“The comrade took him up, under the Rus- 
sian tire, and arrived at the ambulance. There 
he perceived that Dutilleul was decapitated. 

«© Villain,’ exclaimed he, setting him down, 
‘he told me he had lost his thigh, and it was his 
head. He might have let me known it; I would 
not have troubled myself about him.’ 

“A bullet had taken off his head on the way, 
without the Learer’s remarking the accident.” 

And the Zouaves again laughed heartily. 
Carabine was at this point, when his regiment 
received the orders for the morrow. These 
orders were, ‘Take the Malakotf or die!” 
Shouts of joy succeeded the peals of laughter, 
and every one, especially Victor and Charles, 
made his toilet for the grand ball. 


A day’s arrest for 


Two day’s arrest for 





CHAPTER IL. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 

Att the clocks of Sebastopol, as well as all 
the trumpets and drums of the French camp, 
had just sounded the hour of noon, on the 5th of 
September, 1855. A signal was fired from the 
Mamelon best, where General Pelissier, the soul 
of the battle, was stationed with his staff, and 
whence he followed all the movements of his 
army, from the extreme right to the extreme left. 
At this signal, General MacMahon, who com- 
manded the first division of assault, under the 
orders of General Bosquet, despatched three 
battalions of Zouaves, one after another, against 
the left side of the Malakoff. 

Charles and Victor Carabine had the honor to 
figure in this advance guard. With their com- 
rades, as intrepid as they, they cleared the ene- 
my’s fosse, scaled the parapet, and were already 
in the interior of the work. Colonel Colineau 
led them. He had received a shot in his head, 
as he fell like a thunderbolt in the midst of the 
Russians ; but he had bandaged his forehead 
with his handkecchief, waved his sword, and set 
the example of a hand-to-hand combat. This 
combat took place on the parapet, and in the 
interior slope, where the enemy’s cannoneers 
were killed on theirpieces. Muskets, crow-bars, 
ramrods, stones, fragments of shells, all served 
to defend them. ‘The officers, as well as the 
soldiers, faced the Zouaves, with side arms. 

Charles Carabine encountered a young cap- 
tain, magnificent in his green uniform, and whose 
tall stature was elevated still more by a cap with 
plumes, on which sparkled on a golden escutch- 
eon, a black exgle, armed with a thunder bolt. 
Significant arms, for this giant had already con- 
quered four or five Zouaves. Charles rushed 
forward to avenge his comrades, and, with the 
first blow of his sabre, disarmed the officer. But 
the latter had already raised an iron bar, which 
he managed with the same dexterity as if it had 
been a horsewhip. 

Victor, at fifteen paces distance, saw his broth- 
er’s danger, and fired aball at his fearful enemy. 
The ball rebounded from the eagle on his cap, 
without disturbing the wearer, and the iron bar 
reached and overturned Charles Carabine. Vic- 
tor made but one bound towards him, but he ar- 
rived too late; at the moment he plunged his 
sabre into the arm of the officer, the latter raised 
the heavy bar, and broke the head of Charles 
with it. 

In vain did his brother cry, “Quarter! I 
surrender in his stead,” as he saw at once the 
most glorious and heart-rending spectacle. On 
his right, at his feet, Charles dead, and his con- 
queror more murderous than ever. On his left, 
at the summit of the slope, beyond the fosse, on 
the very works of the Malakoff carried by the 
French, Corporal Libaut was unfurling the flag 
of the Zouaves, pierced by the shots; and near 
him, Gen. MacMahon, planting his sword on the 
conquered spot, and ordering the assault of the 
tower in ruins, while Col. De La Tourdu Pin 
was falling, struck by a shell. 

Inspired at once by triumph and revenge, 
Victor shouted furiously, “ Help, comrades!” 
And all fell like a torrent upon the Russians. 
The captain with the golden casque was over- 
thrown with his soldiers, and rolled to the bottom 
of the fosse. Was he dead? Was he living ? 
The Zouaves did not know, but quickly following 
the reserve of Gen. Bosquet, who had just been 
struck by the bursting of a shell, seconded by 
the troops of the imperial guard who performed 
prodigies of valor at the curtain and at the Little 
Redan, they finished the rout of the Russians, 
remained, at five o’clock, masters of the Mala- 
koff, and entered Sebastopol victorious. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE ZOUAVE AND THE CHILD. 


Victor CaRaBINE was a sergeant when he 
started for the assault—he entered the walls of 
Sebastopol as captain ; that is to say, his decim- 
ated company having lost all its officers, and 
three fourths of its soldiers, the command of his 
last comrades had fallen to him. 

He traversed with them the faubourg of Har- 
abelnaia, driving the Russians towards the bridge 





which was their last refuge, through the city set 
on fire by their despair and the firing of the 
French artillery. He arrived thus at a house 
whose aspect announced importance. It was 
the dwelling of some rich inhabitant of Sebas- 
topol, perhaps of one of the leaders of the siege, 
whose skill has cost the French so much blood. 

Vengeance is rekindled in the head of Victor. 
The dwelling seems scarcely abandoned. Should 
he still find there a brother to kill, as his had been 
killed? A family to plunge into mourning as 
he had been? Hearts to rend as his had been 
rent? Every bad sentiment arose within him. 
He would revenge himself by pillage, if not by 
murder. He would take gold, if he could not 
shed blood. 

And, urged on by all the demons of war, he 
ascends the stairway of the magnificent mansion. 
He crosses the yestibule filled with flowers. 
Flowers in the midst of this carnage! O, vanity 
of human things! ©, feminine illusion! But 
why does the Zouave start back? Beside the 
flowers are a child’s playthings ; leaden soldiers, 
a sabre and cannon of copper, 4 column of an 
artillery-man of four years. The children have 
been rehearsing here the drama played by their 
fathers. Victor passes on and crushes the play- 
things with hig foot. He penetrates into the 
saloon and the boudoir; they have just been 
vacated under the influence of terror; the Rus- 
sians had thought themselves invincible and safe, 
when the French had fallen upon them like a 
thunderbolt. The Zouave cast a triumphant 
glance on the coats and shawls scattered around, 
the tea-table interrupted and overturned, a slip- 
per still warm, treasures which he had not time 
to carry off ; coquettish furniture, plate, jewels, 
objects of art, a fortune for the soldier and his 
family, if he had still a family, if they had not 
massacred his brother. : 

But he will be at least compensated. He will 
inherit the spoils of the conquered murderers. 
He will deck himself with their spoils, and make 
of them trophies of victory, according to the 
brutal rights of war. And Victor was about to 
summon his comrades to pillage, when a heart- 
rending cry reached his ears. A bomb had just 
burst in the second story—a Russian bomb—for 
the enemy in order to ensure his retreat, fired at 
once on his own people and on the French. 

The Zouave ascended, and perceived in a dis- 
ordered room, amid the wreck of the explosion, 
a young woman, a mother, bathed in her own 
blood—dead, with her child inher arms. Victor 
stood petrified before this scene. He forgot all, 
his dead brother, his revenge, the victory of 
Sebastopol, and the rich booty. 

He h d to the of the mother— 
he who had never known what it was to have 
one—he attempted to restore her to life; he 
placed brandy to her lips; then cold water on 
her temples, in which he mingled, without know- 
ing it, the tears from $/5 eyes, and the blood 
from his wounds. %4Pvntirely disfigured the 
beautiful lady, br d not restore her to 
consciousness. 4 

“ Alas!” saic 7 Ais all over.” And he 
looked at the little bora and white cherub, 
who was rolling on an, repeating its eries, 
and looking with te: at its dead mother and 
the unknown enemy. 

The Zouave had sought the prize of his tri- 
umph, here it was—an innocent life to protect— 
an orphan to endow with a father. He who had 
been an orphan from his birth! But, as he is 
about to take up the child, what does he discoy- 
er? And whence comes his agitation and his 
paleness? He has seen, on a table, a gilded 
cap, and on the front of this cap, he has recog- 
nized the black eagle launching the thunderbolt 
—the escutcheon of his brother’s murderer. It is 
then his wife whom he has before his eyes, it is 
his son whom he is about to save ! 

Victor, who has passed through the cholera, 
and a thousand deaths without wavering, falls 
back into a chair. An icy sweat bathes his 
countenance, a horrible conflict takes place in his 
soul, his sabre trembles at his side, and his very 
gun seems to cry “fire !”’ But two spectres veil 
from him his murdered brother—that of the 
woman and the dead husband, and the image of 
the child who is kneeling before him with clasped 
hands. 

“Ah, I am sufficiently revenged; no more 
follies !’’ said the Zouave, rising. And he gently 
takes up the angel with the fair hair, whose father 
killed Charles Carabine. He presses him to his 
heart, brushes his rosy cheek with his rough 
moustaches ; and, rich enough in this charming 
prize, leaves and forgets, tramples under foot 
and neglects all the silver plate, valuable weap- 
ons, and caskéts of jewels. 

There remained to him—of a year of suffering 
and glory, of this great conquered city, of this 
day of mourning and of good fortune—but his 
poverty, his gun, and this child. His poverty 
that he might hold his head up; his gun to gain 
other victories; this child of the murderer of 
Charles, to replace Charles himself. 

On the evening of this day, France was mis- 
tress of Sebastopol in ruins ; the genius of peace 
drove the genius of war from the height of the 
Malakoff, and the Zouave re-entered his tent, 
the hundredth of his thousand comrades, carrying 
in his arms the little Russian, to whom he gave 
the best part of his supper. 

And from that day, for generosity is conta- 
gious in the French camp, the quarter-master 
and cantiniers disputed with Victor the pleasure 
of taking care of “the black eaglet,” and of 
making for him a nest as soft as that of his 
mother. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PEACE. 

SEVERAL months had passed away since these 
events. Peace had been made, signed and cele- 
brated at Paris. Victor Carabine had returned 
thither with the remnant of his regiment, taking 
with him, and lavishing his cares upon, “ the 
black eaglet,” through the Crimea and Turkey, 
the Mediterranean and France. 

In the middle of January, 1856, an old man, 
and a young woman in deep mourning, still pale 
from recent convalescence, arrived from St. 
Petersburg, at Paris, where they alighted at a 
hotel in the Champs Elysees, previously prepared 





for their reception. Scarcely were they installed 
there when they requested to be conducted to 
the barracks of La Pepinille, and asked for 
Sergeant Victor Carabine. 

“You mean lieutenant,” replied a sentinel ; 
“the lives a few steps from here—such a street 
and number.” 

The young woman re-entered the carriage, 
and accompanied by the old man, repaired to 
the address indicated. Lieutenant Victor was 
at home. The two foreigners climbed to the 
fourth story, rang at a little door, and found 
themselves in the presence of the lieutenant. 

The latter could not suppress a start of sur- 
prise as he introduced them into his humble 
apartment. A little writing-table, four chairs, a 
camp-bed, a stand of arms—these were all the 
furniture. Let us forget nothing. ‘There was 
also a cradle, whose comfort and elegance con- 
trasted with the modesty of the rest. On the 
table of the officer, among his papers, books and 
cigars, some leaden soldiers ranged in a line, 
were executing mancuvres, regulated by a fair- 
haired child, armed with a hoop, coiffed with a 
plume, and clad in clothes which represented six 
months of the Zouave’s wages. 

Faithful to his love of the charge—gayety 
springing from mourning like the grass on bombs 
—the ancient soldier, Victor Carabine, now a 
lieutenant, was narrating to the little boy the 
fortunes. of Dutilleul, when the strangers in- 
terrupted him. 

The young woman had no sooner cast her 
eyes on the child, when she uttered a loud cry, 
and sprang forward to embrace him, but fainted 
on the bosom of the old man. Victor did not 
need as much to enable him to recognize the 
mother of “the black eaglet,” the wife of his 
brother’s murderer, whom he had left for dead 
at Sebastopol. And in fact, it was indeed her- 
self, accompanied by her father, and the child 
who was playing was her son, saved by Carabine. 
Aiter her convalescence, a three months’ search 
had put them on the track of the sergeant, and 
brought them to him, as we have seen. 

“T understand all,” said the officer, wiping 
away a tear, when the mother had recovered 
consciousness, amid the caresses of her son; 
“but if I know your history, madame, you are 
perhaps still ignorant of mine.” 

And he related so low that the child could not 
hear him, the assault of the Malakoff, and the 
death of Charles. The young woman cast down 
her head, and the old man remained silent. 

“You see how Ihave avenged myself,” re- 
sumed the Zouave, pointing to his ward, radiant 
with health and gracefulness. 

“J will never forget it, sir,” exclaimed the 
mother, casting her tearful eyes from the rosy 
cheeks to the silken cradle, ‘‘ demand my fortune, 
I will give it to you for my son.” y 

For an instant, Victor laid his hand on the fair 
head. 

“This child is mine, and I will give him up 
only to his father, leaving him the choice of 
arms,” added he, gloomily. 

“ Silence,” sighed the old man, “ his father is 
no more ; do you not see his widyw’s mourning ? 
His corpse was found on the 9th of September, 
at the foot of the Malakoff.” 

“Then may God pardon him, as my brother 
doubtless has,” said Victor in a low voice. 
“Madame,” continued he, turning his head to 
conceal his emotion, “ let there be peace between 
us as between France and Russia; take back 
your child, and never tell him the history of his 
father.” 

“J swear it, sir; but I will relate to him 
yours,” replied the mother, extending her hand 
to the lieutenant. 

Victor pressed it in his own, and looked for a 
long time at “ the black eaglet.” 

“You are going to leave me, my child,” said 
he, in a stifled voice. “ You will never see 
papa Carabine more.” 

The child threw himself into the arms of the 
Zouave. 

“He anticipates my reply,” exclaimed the 
mother. “ He shall see you every day, sir, if you 
will permit it. I come with my father to reside 
in Paris, where my son will be educated in the 
esteem and love of France.” 

The officer passed his hand over his eyes, ut- 
tered a long sigh, took the child in his arms, 
filled his hands with playthings, and descended 
to the carriage. 

“Enter, lieutenant,” then said the young wo- 
man, making a place for him at her right hand. 
“We must accustom Alexander to this separa- 
tion, and I wish to show you the way to my 
hotel myself.” 

Victor hesitated, but the tears of the child 
decided him. 

“Ah, you are called, Alexander, like your 
emperor,” said he, with a smile. ‘“ Well, it was 
he who made peace, and peace is a fine thing 
next to war.” 

He entered the equipage, and installed his son 
in his hotel, where he found the same treasures 
which he had trampled-under foot at Sebastopol, 
when he rescued him from death. 

When you are promenading the Bois de Bou- 
logne, you will sometimes notice a Russian car- 
riage, in which figure an old man with a white 
beard, a young woman always clad in black, a 
child of six or seven years, playful and high- 
spirited, and a captain of the Zouaves, decorated 
with the Legion of Honor. 

It is the Countess de C. , who has vowed 
to wear till her death, mourning for Charles 
Carabine; her father, the Prince Alexis K ; 
her son Alexander, a pupil at the college of St. 
Barbe; and Captain Victor, who gained this 
rank and the cross at the last campaign in 
Kabylia. 

From time to time he contributes to the enjoy- 
ment of the family and the delight of “the 








| black eaglet,” by repeating to them, with a 


thousand variations, the misfortunes of Dutilleul 
of the Light Brigade. 





“ My dear fellow,” said Beau Hickman to a 
waiter in a hotel, “I have respect for flies ; in- 
deed, I may say I am very fond of flies; but I 
like to have them and my milk in separate 
glasses ; they mix so much better when you have 
control of both ingredients.” 


| 
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THIRTY FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


Well, what if she has been ? whose fault is it ? 
Hers, alone, because she has fixed her age some- 
where in the vicinity of young womanhood, 
while she, herself, goes forth to battle with the 


| experiences of maturer life ? 


Most certainly not, when from every source 
she learns that to be an old and unmarried wo- 
man, is to be an isolated being, one whose faults 
can be pointed at with impunity, and whose pe- 
culiarities may be made merry over at will. 
When, with the world, she has imbibed the idea 
that for a woman to be without a husband after 
she has put on long dresses is a wrong—a de- 
parture from the natural order of affairs ;—a 
crime, in its way, which must be condemned, and 
its perpetrator placed upon the rack of public 
opjnion, there to remain during her whole life. 
When the “ chief end of woman ” has grown to 
be matrimony, as surely as though written out 
in questions and answers in the old catechism ; 
when woman’s aims, her aspirations and powers, 
are turned wholly in the direction of a proper 
settlement in life, with a proper husband to care 
for her; when her ambition is not to be a true 
wife and true mother, a useful member of society, 
but only a Mrs. Somebody within the charmed 
pale of marriage. To me, this departure from 
truth, at an age when woman should be strong 
in all that goes to make up a true character of 
womanliness; when she should, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, by her superior worth and 
excellencies, hold the highest respect and ad- 
miration of every one, is rather a wrong to be 
mourned over, than a trifling folly to be treated 
with mirthful levity. It is a subject worthy of 
consideration, that a false, worthless idea, origi- 
nating in shallow brains and ambitious hearts, 
has grown to be of suflicient force, to send truth 
shrinking cowardly back at its appioach,—to 
rob the woman-heart of its richest gem, without 
which it isa dreary blank—a void. It shows 
that our women are in a deplorably weak state 
of principles, and our men but panderers, where 
they need to be earnest, sincere and strong. The 
beautiful need of love and affection which every 
woman feels within her, is a germ, which will 
grow up with proper training and care, into a 
principle of unparalleled purity and beauty, glo- 
rifying all within and without, all around her 
and about her, rather than a base foundation on 
which to build evanescent schemes, polluting 
structures of deceit, and unholy temples of Mam- 
mon. If our young girls could be taught to 
place a true upon d; taught 
to cultivate their minds, strengthen their intel- 
lects ; to care for themselves so that they would 
be strong and healthy, both in mind and body, 
instead of laboring, conniving and scheming 
for the (as they believe) legitimate duty of all 
women—marriage, we should find ourselves in a 
new atmosphere of purity. The great princi- 
ple of loye, instead of being weakened, would 
grow stronger and truer, and our marriages be 
reliable unions, instead of chance games entered 
upon from a necessity which society has nick- 
named, Choice. 








GRAPES. 


Give the grape a southern aspect. A gentle 
slope, sheltered from the north and east winds, 
and on which the sun darts his genial rays dur- 
ing the whole day, warming the earth to a good 
depth, and bathing the plants in light from morn- 
ing to night, is undoubtedly the best, for light 
and heat are the great essentials in the successful 
culture of the grape. The vine will succeed in 
any aspect froin east to west, but that which is 
pointed out is the best, and of course, the 
nearer the approach to it, the better it will be. 
The soil should be stirred to as great a depth as 
possible, say two feet; three feet would be still 
better. It is a good plan to follow two or three 
times in the same furrow, deepening the soil as 
much as possible. I do not think the soil need 
be made very rich for our native vines, but it will 
be well to plough in some light rich compost be- 
fore planting, because it is not 50 easy to supply 
it afterwards, and it will lighten the soil. The 
only substances which appear to be actually 
necessary for the vine, are bone-dust and ashes. 
A peck of bone-dust, well incorporated with the 
soil, and half a peck of ashes, will be enough 
for each vine.—Horticulturalist. 





AN IMPERIAL HOAX. 


The empress of France lately expressed a 
desire to see the ladies of the Queen of Oude’s 
suite at the Tuileries, but they being in mourn- 
ing, and for other reasons, excused themselves. 
Whereupon his majesty caused a number of op- 
era supernumeraries to be attired in rich Eastern 
dresses ; these substitutes, closely veiled, were 
presented to the empress as the women of Oude. 
After they had mystified her for some time by 
their gestures and salaams, at a signal from the 
emperor they threw back their veils, to Eugenie’s 
great astonishment, and her husband’s delight. 
The tale may very weil be true, for both their 
majesties are notoriously fond of masquerades 
and intrigues, attending all the official bal cos- 
tumes without fail, and usually changing their 
dominoes four or five times during the night.— 
Albion. 

+s 
A GIPSEY CONVENTION. 

A convention of 400 or 500 gipsies recently 
assembled in Dayton, Ohio. The Journal no- 
ticing the presence of a large number then al- 
ready on the ground, says: ‘These gipsies do 
curious things besides telling fortunes and paint- 
ing horses. Some twenty or thirty of both sexes 
were at the Metropolitan the other day, and the 
women of the party invited the men to drink, 
which invitation was accepted, and the whole 
party gathered at the gounter and drank together. 
The women paid for the liquor. A short time 
afterwards the men returned the compliment, 
and treated the women, and they continued thus 
doing the polite to each other till the whole 
party had drank half a dozen times.” 

—_— +w0e- 
A BEAUTIFUL IDEA, 

It is pleasant to see a green old age,like a Christ- 
mas tree, comfortally boxed in at home. It is 
pleasant to see its trank, bent beneath the weight 
of riches, surrounded by a host of happy chil- 
dren. It is pleasant to see it stretching out its 
hospitable arms to all, as though it were anxious 
to embrace the entire party. It is Poeun to 
see it blossoming with generous things, and 
shedding a cheerful light on the gay circle it 
delights in drawing round it. And it is pleasant 
to see it distributing, with a lavish hand, the 
treasures it has accumulated on al! branches, and 
to notice its head rising higher every time it parts 
with a fresh gift !—ZJrving. 
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THE OWL. 


BY GRORGE H, COOMER. 


T love to hear, when trees are bare, 

And woodland paths knee-deep with #r 
The long halloo fil all the air, 

Where fits the great ow! to and fro 


Strange visions then the mind recalls, 
Of things Minerva's bind has seen ; 
Old crumbling towers and ghostly halls, 

Wherein the round-eyed owl has been 


I've listened pensively. and felt 
My soul return to days gone by; 
To seasons when the oit owl dwelt 
With grander folks than you and T 


In days when want's remorseless frown 
Made poets seek the attic too, 

Tle watched them under shadows brown 
As the brown wiog wherewith he few 


That noiseless wing, methinks, indeed, 
May once have waved o'er Otwny's hee 

While paused the bard in woful need 
‘Twixt love of fame and want of bread 


And while the poet's lamp grew dim, 
And dimmer «till his hoped-for prize, 

The great owl through the garret grim 
Stared on his work with carious eyes. 


“ Mayhap,” he mused, * Pll live like you, 
Brief fashion dies, whate'er its cost, 
But vature’s own creations, true 
To nature's self, can ne'er be lost." 


And when as now hit voloe is heard, 
Or when I mark his ghostly Might, 
T can but love the solemn bird, 
That with old bards out-watohed the n: 


——-—  ¢ »ee + ——_—- 
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THE MYSTER., 
ny HARRY MCMAHON, 


THERE was not a spot—no, not a foot 
about Merton Woods, that I had no 
thoroughly; not a pond or lake in th 
where I had not bathed and fished 
tho history of all the old houses and ; 
as well as if I had been born amon 
which I had not. I spent every sum 
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others by certain cords which would 
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with the highest and lowest of th. 
Clydeville. Lhad my home with a 
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every other family—a sweet, quiet ; 
the stillness was almost unbroken 

long summer day, save by the ru: 
leaves, and the voice of the Ammon 

Merton Woods formed the bounde 
ville, separating it from another a: 
town ; to which, however, I seldom | 
satisfied, as I was, with the waving e 
rich meadows, and all the deligh: 
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My home was in an old farm-bous: 
low rooms, and standing almost in w, 
locust grove, of my host's own ple 
effectually hid all the unsightly acco 
of the farm-yard. Two very high - 
the front of the house, and the or 
the southern slope, displaying its th 
or its crimson and golden fruit to : 
of those who sailed on the pretty r. 
gether this was as comfortable an:: 
home as I could have found. My 
the best and dearest of old ladies, 
band, although somewhat authorita 
tatorial, was in the main, a good-! 
man. There were three or four 
stout country lassie, a thin, pale 
over young, the niece of Mr. Field 
pretty, rosy grandchild of eight 
father and mother had left her to th 
two old people when they died. 

Miss Sophronia Fielding was, as: 
an old maid; but a meek and mi 
not a drop of acid in her whole 
Little Maud—where did they get th 
English name '—was a rare little ; 
of mirth and laughter, yet with a 
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have who live only with their eld 
other extreme of the village, a lofti 
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1s been ? whose fault is it ? 
he has fixed her age some- 
of young womanhood, 
s forth to battle with the 

* life? 
when from every source 
in old and unmarried wo- 
‘ed being, one whose faults 
impunity, and whose pe- 
nade merry over at will. 
, She has imbibed the idea 
be without a husband after 
dresses is a wrong—a de- 
tural order of affairs ;—a 
ch must be condemned, and 
1 upon the rack of public 
iin during her whole life. 
of woman ”’ has grown to 
ely as though written out 
ers in the old catechism ; 
her aspirations and powers, 
the direction of a proper 
ha proper husband to care 
ibition is not to be a true 
a useful member of society, 
‘body within the charmed 
‘o me, this departure from 
1 woman should be strong 
ike up a true character of 
she should, whether mar- 
hy her superior worth and 
he highest respect and ad- 
»,is rather a wrong to be 
\ trifling folly to be treated 
It is a subject worthy of 
false, worthless idea, origi- 
tins and ambitious hearts, 
ufficient force, to send truth 
back at its appioach,—to 
of its richest gem, without 
blank—a void. It shows 
ina deplorably weak state 
'r men but panderers, where 
st, sincere and strong. The 
e and affection which every 
her, is a germ, which will 
training and care, into a 
eled purity and beauty, glo- 
nd without, all around her 
‘than a base foundation on 
nescent schemes, polluting 
ind unholy temples of Mam- 
: girls could be taught to 
» upon womanhood ; taught 
nds, strengthen their intel- 
mselves so that they would 
y, both in mind and body, 
conniving and scheming 
sve) legitimate duty of all 
‘e should find ourselves in a 
purity. The great princi- 
of being weakened, would 
ruer, and our marriages be 
‘ad of chance games entered 
ity which society has nick- 


——-— + 
| RAPES. 


southern aspect. <A gentle 
om the north and east winds, 
n darts his genial rays dur- 
varming the earth to a good 
“he plants in light from morn- 
loubtedly the best, for light 
cat essentials in the successful 
The vine will succeed in 
to west, but that which is 
best, and of course, the 
to it, the better it will be. 
stirred to as great a depth as 
ot three feet would be still 
| plan to follow two or three 
furrow, deepening the soil as 
I do not think the soil need 
or our native vines, but it will 
some light rich compost be- 
se it is not so easy to supply 
will lighten the ‘soil. The 
vhich appear to be actually 
ine, are bone-dust and ashes. 
t, well incorporated with the 
K of ashes, will be enough 
ticulturalist. 


twee 
‘PERIAL HOAX. 


France lately expressed a 
‘ies of the Queen of Oude’s 
es, but they being in mourn- 
easons, excused themselves. 
esty caused a number of op- 
s to be attired in rich Eastern 
stitutes, closely veiled, were 

| ipress as the women of ‘Oude. 
stified her for some time by 
salaams, at a signal from the 
back their veils, to Eugenie’s 
and her husband’s delight. 

‘y wail be true, for both their 
iously fond of masquerades 
iding all the official bal cos- 
and usually changing their 
tive times during the night.— 
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EY CONVENTION, 

400 or 500 gipsies recently 
ton, Ohio. The Journal no- 
of a large number then al- 
nd, says: “These gipsies do 
des telling fortunes and paint- 
twenty or thirty of both sexes 
politan the other day, and the 
y invited the men to drink, 
yas accepted, and the whole 
ae gounter and drank together. 
xr the liquor, A short time 
n returned the compliment, 
men, and they continued thus 
o each other till the whole 
lf a dozen times.” 
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AUTIFUL IDEA. 

ea green old age, like a Christ- 
ily boxed in at home. It is 
rank, bent beneath the weight 
ed by a host of happy chil- 
at to see it stretching out its 
all, as though it were anxious 
ire party. It is pleasant to 
with generous things, and 
l light on the gay circle it 
round it. And it is pleasant 
ig, with a lavish hand, the 
unulated on all branches, and 
sing higher every time it parts 
Irving. 
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THE OWL, 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


I love to hear, when trees are bare, 

And woodland paths knee-deep with snow, 
The long halloo fill all the air, 

Where flits the great owl to and fro. 


Strange visions then the mind recalls, 
Of things Minerva's bird has seen; 

Old crumbling towers and ghostly halls, 
Wherein the round-eyed owl has been. 


I've listened pensively. and felt 
My soul return to days gone by ; 
To seasons when the oid owl dwelt 
With grander folks than you and I. 


In days when want's remorseless frown 
Made poets seek the attic too, 

He watched them under shadows brown 
As the brown wing wherewith he flew. 


That noiseless wing. methinks, indeed, 
May once have waved o'er Otway's head, 

While paused the bard in woful need 
‘Twixt love of fame and want of bread. 


And while the poct’s lamp grew dim, 
And dimmer still his hoped-for prize, 

The great owl through the garret grim 
Stared on his work with curious eyes. 


* Mayhap,” he mused, ‘‘ I'll live like you; 
Brief fashion dies, whate’er its cost, 
But nature's own creations, true 
To nature's self, can ne'er be lost.” 


And when as now his voice is heard, 
Or when I mark his ghostly flight, 
I can but love the solemn bird, 
That with old bards out-watched the night. 
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THE MYSTERY. 


BY HARRY MCMAHON. 








THERE was not a spot—no, not a foot of ground 
about Merton Woods, that I had not explored 
thoroughly; not a pond or lake in their vicinity 
where I had not bathed and fished. I knew 
the history of all the old houses and people, just 
as well as if I had been born amongst them— 
which I had not. I spent every summer there, 
—and all summer, too—not the miserable, foggy 
dog-days—and I can truly say that I relished it. 
No matter if that little town in New Hampshire, 
on the borders of the Ammonoosuc, did boast 
of but one church, and if that one stood for all 
practical purposes of lecture-room, town hall and 
“ meetin’ us.” No matter if all the people did 
not understand all that the minister said. They 
were good, hospitable, kindly people, with a deal 
of plain, sound sense, and very little nonsense. 
There is ever, in these out-of-the-way places, 
some one or two families who seem scarcely to 
belong to the rest of ‘the inhabitants, and yet are 
part and parcel of the village, and bound to the 
others by certain cords which would pain both 
parties to dissever. My connections lay equally 
with the highest and lowest of the village of 
Clydeville. I had my home with an old couple 
who lived at the end of the village, apart from 
every other family—a sweet, quiet place, where 
the stillness was almost unbroken through the 
long summer day, save by the rustling of the 
leaves, and the voice of the Ammonoosuc. 

Merton Woods formed the boundary to Clyde- 
ville, separating it from another and a busier 
town ; to which, however, I seldom bent my way, 
satisfied, as I was, with the waving cornfields, the 
rich meadows, and all the delightful scenery 
which rendered Clydeville so pleasant a retreat. 
My home was in an old farm-house, with wide, 
low rooms, and standing almost in the midst of a 
locust grove, of my host’s own planting, which 
effectually hid all the unsightly accompaniments 
of the farm-yard. Two very high elms shaded 
the front of the house, and the orchard lay on 
the southern slope, displaying its thick blooms, 
or itscrimson and golden fruit to the full gaze 
of those who sailed on the pretty river. Alto- 
gether this was as comfortable and pleasant a 
home as I could have found. My hostess was 
the best and dearest of old ladies, and her hus- 
band, although somewhat authoritative and dic- 
tatorial, was in the main, a good-hearted, kind 
man. There were three or four hired men, a 
stout country lassie, a thin, pale maiden, not 
over young, the niece of Mr. Fielding ; and the 
pretty, rosy grandchild of eight years, whose 
father and mother had left her to the care of the 
two old people when they died. 

Miss Sophronia Fielding was, as I have hinted, 
an old maid; but a meek and mild one, with 
not a drop of acid in her whole composition. 
Little Maud—where did they get that quaint old 
English name ?—was a rare little playmate, full 
of mirth and laughter, yet with a wisdom occa- 
sionally, beyond her years, as children are apt to 
have who live only with their elders. At the 
other extreme of the village, a loftier house than 
the farm could boast of, reared its tall chimneys 
above the rest of the dwellings. This was the 
abode of a gentleman named Clyde, the last 
representative of the family from which the town 
took its name. He lived alone, excepting that 
he employed an old woman to cook his meals, 
and keep the house in order; after doing which, 
she retired to a small cottage near by, never 
staying at her employer’s excepting when actu- 
ally at work. That Mr. Clyde was an intense 
student, I inferred from the fact, that his light 
was streaming at nearly all hours of the night, 
from what I had been told were his library win- 
dows. That he was a solitary, perhaps mis- 
anthropic man, I also inferred, from his lonely 
walks, his sails upon the river without a com- 
panion, and an occasional shooting excursion on 
which I had met him in the woods. 

He interested me—this lonely being—lonely 
amidst a peculiarly social and companionable 
people. I longed to know something of the 
inner life of one whose outer was mingled so 
little with that of others. There were times 
when I thirsted for more of intellectual life than 
Icould find atthe farm-house. Pleasant and 
good as they were, there was not sufficient of the 
intellectual for a rainy day, when neither sport- 
ing nor sailing could be accomplished. Then I 


into Mr. Clyde’s library, and discuss with the | 





would have given much to have stepped quietly 








close student some literary point, or wage with 
him the war of criticism. 

Moreover, his home had the reputation of being 
haunted. Some had seen the figure of a white 
lady, who was supposed to be a former Mrs. 
Clyde, at the window of the north chamber, by 
moonlight : and others had seen a boat, with a 
white figure in it, land close under the garden 
wall which was built on the river bank. A 
haunted house in the country is an object of no 
mean interest to visitors; and I longed to 
become acquainted with a man who had such a 
desirable curiosity in possession. But, strange 


by any one at the farm, and the only question I 
ever asked respecting him was met with such 
decided coolness, that I was prevented from ever 
renewing any conversation leading to the sub- 
ject. I said I was intimate with the highest and 
lowest of the Clydevillers. Sim Jackson, a poor, 
half crazed, half idiotic lad, was my helper in all 
excursions, whether of boating or shooting ; and 
although I ran some risk of his bringing me into 
a scrape, and both of us into danger, by his 
witless carelessness in handling fire-arms and 
oars. But he seemed so genuinely happy to be 
employed, and I was spending so pleasant a 
summer myself, that I could afford to give 
pleasure to one being, at least. I was rewarded 
by the intense satisfaction he displayed on these 
occasions ; his gentle, feminine face lighting up 
with a smile which would have been very beau- 
tiful, had it not been so soulless. Poor Sim! 
He saw the pained look which I wore, and im- 
mediately looked as grave and sorry, as if he 
knew all my speculations about his defici 





“Do yoa believe my innocence in regard to 
your brother ?” 

“God knowsIdo. But my uncle will not 
hear a word in your defence, and although you 
were so justly cleared at the trial, he still believes 
that you killed poor Edwin.” 

“Edwin! I would have given my life to 
save him. I tried hard to do so, and did as I 
would have desired another to act by me. He 
was imprudent, and I tried to check him. He 
grew angry, and then—why, you know the rest, 
Sophronia. After that terrible storm of anger, 
he still threatened me, still sought my life. He 


| drank deeply, and then he came and insulted 
to say, the name of Clyde was never mentioned | 


me, so that I might strike him. I thank God I 
never did! Had I given him a single blow, it 
would have lain on my heart like murder. In 
his mad attempt to draw me down stairs, he 
fell backward, and that blow killed him.” He 
made a pause, and then resumed. ‘“ Does your 
uncle know—did he, or his wife ever suspect that 
we were married ?” 

I started up in bed. Miss Sophronia—that 
pattern of maiden ladies—that quiet, good, ami- 
able old maid, as I had thought her, married ! 
and to Mr. Clyde, too! I did not hear her an- 
swer, but suppose it was in the negative. 

“No!” he said, bitterly, “they would turn 
you from their door. Iwishthey would. Love, 
will you never come to live with me?” 

“ Never, until I convince them of your inno- 
cence. They were softer than usual to-night, 
and did not object to my coming up to see Mr. 
Merrifield. Let me go and see him, Richard.” 

He came into the room with her. I pretended 
to awake, when they brought in the light. Miss 


Sinwk 





We rowed almost under the wall of Mr. 
Clyde’s possessions one day, and Sim put on a 
wonderfully wise look, as he glanced up at the 
windows of the chamber reputed h d. A 
sight of the master of the house, walking up 
and down the garden paths, stopped the words 
he was about to speak, and he shrunk down in 
the boat. Carelessly enough, I gave Sim the 
oars, because I could better gaze # the man I 
had so much wanted to know; and resigning 
myself to a half lying posture, I marked every 
motion and look of the person in the garden. 
He was handsome, well formed, and with a cer- 
tain air of dignity which impressed me. Sim 
was handling the oars with rather too much of a 
ficurish, and I leaned towards him to check him. 
He was muttering something about Mr. Clyde 
and “Miss Sophrone,” as he called her, and 
seeing that he was in one of his strange moods, 
I attempted to take the oar from his hands. I 
knew no more until I was lying under an apple- 
tree in that same garden, and Mr. Clyde bathing 
my head, which ached horribly. Sim was cry- 
ing a little way off. I put my hand tomy head, 
and when I withdrew it, I saw it was covered 
with blood. 

“ You have had an ugly blow, sir,” said the 
sweetest, yet most powerful voice that I had ever 
heard. There was music in every tone. 

I began to apologize for the trouble I was 
giving, ana attempted to rise, but found myself 
incapable. 

“ Lie still, sir,” said the voice, “I am something 
of a surgeon, and will attend to your wound as 
soon as you have taken this powder, which will 
prevent any ill effects from it.” 

Bandages, sticking plaster and a pail of water 
were near him, and a case of minute bottles lay 
on the ground, from one of which he took an 
atom of white powder, and laid it on my lip. 
He then bound up the wound, and signing to 
poor Sim who was yet weeping, he assisted him 
to carry me to the house, where a shaded room, 
and a cool, white couch received me and my 
aching head, and I was left to the care of the 
poor fellow who had so innocently injured me. 

“ How was it, my good lad ?”’ I asked. 

“QO, that oar—that oar,” he began, but broke 
down at once. 

“Don’t cry, Sim. I shall be well ina day. 
I have had twenty worse blows than this.” 

“ Have you?” he asked eagerly. “Then I 
shan’t have to be hung, shall I ?” 

“Of course not, Sim. What put that into 
your head ?”” 

“Why, Master Robert, you know ’Fessor 
Webster is hung, don’t you?” He said this 
with a shiver that was painful to see. 

“Well, that was quite another thing. You 
did not mean to strike me, my poor lad, and you 
are quite sorry, are you not?” 

“ Sartin, sartin, master Robert.” 

“Well, no one can touch you, and we will 
have many a sail yet together.” 

He curled himself down upon the floor, when 
I signified that talking hurt my head, and when 
I awoke after a quiet sleep, he still lay there. 








“T shall be able to go home to-night,” I said 
to Mr. Clyde, who came in about sunset, with a 
cup of tea. 

“No, sir! Iam responsible for your cure, and 
I shall not permitit. Ihave sent old Betty 
down to the farm, and they will notexpect you.” 

I submitted only because I thought I should 
know more of my host if I staid. Betty re- 
turned, and brought word that “ Miss Sophrone ” 
would be up to see me. Mr. Clyde turned pale. 

“ He does not like intrusion,” thonght T, and 
again I entreated to go home. He refused: and 
then I would have sent Sim to prevent any one 
from coming. He would not permit it however, 
and I had no power to resist his will. 

I lay quite still until the room was perfectly 
dark. Then I heard 2 quiet and familiar step 
beneath the windows. Mr. Clyde sat in the 
porch. Ihad been so quiet that he probably 
thought me asleep, for he said, in clear, musical 
tones: ‘Love, do I see you once more?” 

Her answer was low and indistinct, and I 
knew she was weeping. I supposed she asked 
for me, for he answered : 

“He isin no danger, and could have gone 
home ; but I knew that you would come if you 
thought him injured. He sleeps now, and this 
hour must be mine. Sophronia, do you love 
me still ?” 

“ How can you doubt it? Does not my wasted 
figure tell you how I have suffered ?” 





P ia was full of compassion for my injury, 
and of pity for poor Sim, who had fairly cried 
himself to sleep, as he lay curled up like a dog, 
at the foot of my couch. I looked at the two, 
as they stood beside me. ee Clyde was very 
pale; but Sophronia was lutely radiant. I 
could hardly believe that she was the pale, hag- 
gard woman, who walked so silently about the 
old farm-house. As they left me, and went back 
again to the porch, where they sat until mid- 
night, I found by their conversation, that she 
had once or twice visited him in his lonely home, 
at night, and that this had given rise to the story 
of the White Lady. A few interviews had alone 
been practicable. The marriage took place just 
before Sophronia’s brother died, while she was 
away from the farm-house, and being naturally 
timid, and much afraid of her uncle, she dared 
not tell him that Clyde was her husband. It 
may be thought strange that he consented to her 
silence; but he had promised her that he would 
not claim her, until her relatives believed him 
innecent; and as no one but Edwin knew of her 
marriage, it could easily be concealed. That 
year she had spent with her brother, but all the 
rest of her life, she had been with her uncle, and 
her obligations to him, and the thought that she 
had not consulted him fabout her marriage with 
Richard Clyde, kept hed silent. Richard him- 
self was too proud to inéist upon it. In fact, 
the strange occurrences theppbroke i in upon Miss 
Sophronia’s quiet life yf po»t, 80 wrought upon 
her fraine, and disturb’ « ner mind, that the rest 
and silence of the farth-house were more desir- 
able for her state than anything else. 

Part of this history came out on the evening I 
lay in Richard’s house. The rest I soon learned ; 
for Miss Sophronia told Richard to let me know 
how they were connected. I returned home in 
the morning with her, and spent a week in idle- 
ness, only that I was revolving in my mind some 
incidents which had come to my knowledge, re- 
specting this affair, just before I came away. 

On my bed, that evening, the whole story of 
Edwin Fielding’s death came back to me. A 
friend of mine had witnessed a death very sim- 
ilar, but had not mentioned the names. He did 
not speak of it at the time, because he wished 
much to go in the steamer, the next day, and 
when he returned home, there was nothing more 
to hear, only that somebody had been accused, 
tried and cleared. He knew that the dead man 
had come to his end by his own hasty and un- 
governable temper. I wrote him immediately to 
meet me at Clydeville, without delay. I longed 
to see Sophronia in that now lonely house, and 
to see the color permanent in her cheek, that had 
flushed up so brightly on that night. 

My friend came. The Fieldings thought he 
came because I was somewhat unwell still from 
my injury, and they showed him the kindest at- 
tentions. I made him recall every word of his 
former narration to me. It was the very scene, 
names and all, fresh inhis memory. I got him 
to relate it as if incidentally, one evening, when 
we sat by moonlight in the old porch, without 
mentioning the name. The farmer started from 
his chair, and made him repeat it, and after he 
had done so, and my friend had said, “ by the by, 
Mr. Fielding, the man’s name was the same as 
yours,” the old man turned to his wife, and said: 

“Becky, we have done great wrong to Mr. 
Clyde, I believe after all that he is innocent.” 

What words were these for the meek, patient 
woman who was sitting behind the old couple, 
and from whose heart I heard a deep, deep sob! 
It was one of thankfulness, I knew. 

The next morning, quite early, I saw the old 
farmer take his oaken stick, and calling to little 
Maud, who went every where with him, he as- 
cended the hill which led to Mr. Clyde’s house. 
He was there long, and when he returned, he 
went up to poor Sophronia, who was trembling 
like a leaf, and said simply : 

“Tam sorry to part with you, niece, but you 
will be wanted at home; and before he had well 
got the words from his lips, Richard Clyde en- 
tered. 

I never saw a man look so much a man, as he 
did, when he went up to Mrs. Fielding’s chair, 
shook hands with her cordially, and said a few 
words in reply to her petition for his pardon. It 
was all that one could ask of a man who, for so 
long a time, had lain under unjust suspicions. 

“ My brother Edwin was rash and inexcusa- 
ble,” he said, “ but he was my brother still. I 
never harmed him.” 

Sophronia’s dewy eyes looked tenderly upon 
him as he called her brother his own; and the 
old people to whom Edwin had been very dear, 
wondered how they could ever have been so 
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hard-hearted, as to doubt him. The old farm- 
house looked lonely after the light step and soft 
voice of Sophronia had left it. She had a queer 
successor there, too; none other than poor Sim! 
He grew somewhat more rational after leaving 
his wild and idle life, for a real home, which Mr. 
Fielding said he deserved, for being the real 
cause of Sophronia’s happiness. 

And very happy she was; and very cheerful 
now was the haunted house, with the White Lady 
flitting about its rooms, and the windows all open 
to the sun and air. Old Betty gave place to 
two fresh country maid servants; but she is 
amply provided for by the Clydes. My friend 
and myself are invited to pass the whole of next 
summer at the house on the hill; and if they 
will find room for two ladies also, we shall 
certainly do so, both of us entertaining serious 
thoughts of marrying. 

While I write, Sim is continually coming up 
to me, pushing the hair from a great scar on my 
forehead, and moaning as if in pain; and al- 
though it annoys me, still, I cannot bear to send 
the poor lout out of the room. If I were only 
to speak of getting out the boat fora sail, he 
would weep for an hour, so sensitive he is to the 
remembered dangers of that day. 





> 
HOOPS IN CHURCH, 


At a meeting in one of the churches in a cer- 
tain American city, the attendance upon the 
religious exercises was = crowded. A few 
evenings since, a young lady in an unusual am- 
plitude of crinoline entered the church. It was 
already full, and unable to obtain entrance to a 
wing she took a seat upon a chair in the aisle— 

er extraordinary circumference blocking up the 
passage completely. Just after she had become 
seated in her position, a “brother” wished to 
make his way up to the railing which surrounds 
the pulpit, and around which the penitents are 
wont to kneel when penetrated with religious 
convictions ; but found not even the narrow way 
open for him. In brief, in his efforts to pass, he 
smashed her hoop. There was a grand collapse, 
and the fair one found herself with damaged 
crinoline, shorn of her balloon-like proportions. 
The lightning flashed from her eyes, but she 
spoke no word, at least then, upon the subject. 
The next day the offending brother was aston- 
ished at rec eiving a bill for the payment of dam- 
ages to the lady’s crinoline. In his embarrass- 
ment, he showed it to another brother, who, with 
some observations not very complimentary to 
the lady, toreit up. But the injured damsel was 
pertinacious, and immediately warranted the 
hoop breaker for the amount she claimed. 





A LIFE OF ROMANCE. 

The Breton, of Nantes, France, gives an ac- 
count of the recent death in that city, of an old 
woman, named Julienne Davy, who for more 
than half her life wore men’s clothes, and was 
not known to be a female. During the great 
revolution she embraced the Royalist cause with 
fervor, and being captured by the Republicans, 
was condemned to deportation, which in those 
days meant death, but was pardoned on her de- 
claring her sex, and reassuming female attire. 
Some time afterwards, she entered as a sesman 
on board a French merchant vessel, and being 
taken prisoner by the English, she was eight 

ears confined at the hulks at Portsmouth. On 

er sex being discovered, she was released, and 
returned to France with an exchange of pris- 
oners. On her arrival at Nantes, near whieh she 
was born, she entered into service as a laborer, 
but was eventually induced to resume the dress 
of her sex, and to take a place as a servant in a 
religious community, where she remained fifteen 
years. After that period, however, she again 
resumed the occupations to which she had been 
accustomed as a laborer, alternately wearing male 
or female attire. 





NOT IN TUNE. 


When those aids to singing, called musical 
pitchforks, were first introduced, the precentor of 
Carnock parish, a few miles from Dunfermline, 
Scotland, thought he might not be the worse of 
one, and accordingly ordered the Edinburgh 
carrier to bringit over. The honest carrier, who 
never heard of any other pitchfork but that used 
in the barnyard, purchased one at least ten feet 
long. It was late in the Saturday evening before 
he came home, and as a message had been left 
to bring it up when he came to church next day, 
he marched into the churehyard before the bell 
rung, where the master of song was standing 
amid a group of villagers. ‘ Aweel, John, 
here’s the pitchfork you wanted ; but I can tell 
you, I ne’er thought muckle o’ your singing be- 
fore, and I’m sair mista’een if ye’ll sing ony 
better now.—Scottish Guardian. 





“A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT.” 


A western judge recently gave vent to his 
detestation of bad liquors, in the following 
charge: ‘ Gentlemen of the Jury : Pure, unadul- 
terated liquor is a wholesome and pieasant bev- 
erage, and as, far as the experience of the court 
extends, conduces to health and longevity ; bus 
a bad article of liquor, gentlemen, or, what is 
worse, a drugged article, cannot be tolerated ; 
and if dealers from below wi// send up into this 
beautiful country, so blessed with the smilex of a 
benignant Creator, such a miserable quality of 
liquors, as the proof shows this to be, in this 
court, gentlemen of the jury, they cannot re- 
cover.” 





Many men want wealth—not a competence 
alone, but a five-story competence. Every thing 
subserves this; and religion they would like as 
a sort of lightning rod to their houses, to ward 
off by-and-by the bolts of divine wrath. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each ¢legantly illustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them. post paid 
by retarn of mail, on the receipt of treenty cents, or we 
will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 

THE CABIN BOY: or. Lire on tue Wixe A Tale of 
Fortunes Freaks and Fancies. A fine story of life in 
its various phases aud under some of its most romantic 
incidents. By....... LIEUTENANT MURKAY 

THE ARKANSAS RANGFR: or, Divers THe Back- 
WoopsMAN. A Vivid story of Kast and We-t, uurivailed 
in plot and character. By.. LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE LOST HEIR: or. Tae Dexe ayn Tae Lazzanone 
A story of tragic interest, portraying scenes in one ot 
the most stirring times of the history of Naples 
|) Aree eee SYLVANUS COBB. Jr 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tae Suvcoien oF Tar 
CHESAPRZAKS. A story of the sea andourown coast. & 
brilliant and stirring nautical tale by a favorite author 

H. INGRAHAM. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Tue Licut-Keerer or 
THE CHANNEL. This is a highly interesting story of sea 
and land adventure, fuil of vivid and romantic incident. 
B. . SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 

T'S SECRET: or, Tuz Fourtcyes oF a 

Sotprge. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 

ecmens * tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 

By ... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 
of mail 
(O™ For sale at all of the periodical depots. 








¥ousetite' 5 Department, 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Weather. 


When you wish to know what the weather is to be, go 
cut and select the emallest cloud you see; keep your eve 
upon it, and if it decreases and disappears, it shows a 
state of the air which will be sure to be followed by fair 
weather; but if it increases in size, take your great coat 
with you, if you are going from home, for falling weather 
will not be far off. The reason is this: when the air is 
becoming charged with electricity. you will see every 
cloud attracting all less ones toward it until it gathe ra 
into a shower. Andon the contrary, when the fluid is 
passing off or diffusing itself, even a large cloud will be 
seen breaking to pieces and dissolving 





Sore Throat. 

Pour a pint of boiling water upon twenty -five or thirty 
leaves of common sage; let the infusion stand for halt an 
hour. Add vinegar sufficient to make it moderately ac id, 
and honey according to the taste This combination of 
toe astringent and the emollient principle seldom fails to 
produce the desired effect. The infusion must be used 
as & gargle several times aday. It has this advantage 
over many gargles—it is pleasant to the taste, and may 
be swallowed occasionally, not only without danger, but 
with advantage. 


| Pie, Beef Kidney. 


Cut some kidneys into thin slices, and place them in 
the bottom of your pie-dish, then sweet herbs chopped 
such as parsley, thyme, shallots, mushrooms, pepper, 
and salt; continue this till the dish is full, then cover 
the whole with slices of bacon, then finish your pie; bake 
it in the over; when done, take out the bacon, and skim 
off the fat; make a sauce with a glass of white wine, a 
tolerable quantity of eullis, and reduce it to the consist- 


| ence of a good sauce, then squeeze an orange in it. 














Noyeau. 

Peaches nd nectarines, in equal quantities, are to be 
bruised, the stones broken, and the kernels blanched and 
bruised; they are then to be put into @ jar in layers, one 
of fruit, one of kernels, and one of pounded loaf Sugar, 
aud so on until the jar is full; as much white brandy is 
then to be added as the jar will hold; and when it has 
stood for five or six months, it is to be filtered and bot- 
tled for use. 





Apples in Syrup for immediate Use, 

Pare and core some hard reund apples, anc throw them 
into « basin of water; as they are done, clarify as much 
loaf sugar as will cover them; put the apples in along 
with the juice and rind of a lemon, and let them simmer 
till they ere quite clear; great care must be taken not to 
break them. Place them on the dish they are to appear 
upon at table, and pour the syrup over. 


Rice Pancakes. ’ 
Boil half a pound of rice in a emall quantity of water, 
until quite a jelly; as soon as it is cold, mix it with a 
of cream, eight eggs, a little salt and nutmeg; make 
eight ounces of butter just warm. and stir in with the 
rest, adding to the whole as much butter as will make 
the batter thick enough. They must be fried in as small 
& quantity of lard as possible. 


Tincture of Roses. 
Put into a bottle the petals of the common rose, and 


, Pour upon them spirits of wine; cork the bottle, and let 


it stand two or three months. It will then yield a per- 
fume little inferior to otto of roses. Common vinegar is 


much improved by a very small quantity of this mixture 
being added to it. 





To preserve Steel Pens. 

Metallic pens may be preserved from rusting by throw- 
ing into the bottle containing the ink a few nails, or 
broken pieces of steel pens, if not varnished. The ecrro- 
sive action of the acid which the ink contains is expended 
on the iron so introduced, and will not therefore affect 
the pen. 





To make Yeast, 

Take twelve common sized potatoes; boil them; mash 
them while hot; pour in one pint of boiling water; add 
one pint of cold water; put it in a colander; get all 
through you can; then add one teacupfal of sugar, one 
tablespoonfal of salt; a teacupful of yeast, and set it to 
rise in a warm place. 





Macaroni dressed sweet. 

Boil two ounces of macaroni ina pint of milk, with a 
bit of lemon peel, and a good bit of cinnamon, till the 
Pipes are swelled to their utmost size without breaking. 
Lay them on a custard-dish, and pour a custard over 
them hot. Serve cold. 





For cleaning Floor Boards. 

Scrubbing them with a mixture made by dissolving 
unslaked lime in boiling water will have the desired effect. 
The proportions are, two table-spoonsful to @ quart of 
water. No soap need be used. 





To prevent the smoking of a Lamp. 

Soak the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well before 
you use it; it will then burn both sweet and pleasant, 
and give much satistaction for the trifling trouble taken 
in preparing it 
To keep Lettuce. 

If the tops of lettuee be cut off when it is becoming too 
old for use, it will grow up again fresh and tender, and 
may thus be kept good through the summer. 


To cleanse Gold. 
Waeh th: article in warm suds made of delicate foap 
and water, with ten or fifteen drops of sal-volatile. 


Charcoal Powder. 
This wil be found a very good thing to give knivesa 
first rate polish. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifilly Illustrated Weekly Journat. 


This illumined record of the times ia now in ite rour- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to ita extrac rdivary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shali continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Battou’s PictortaL is a weekly visitor. cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(7 It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings exch week 

{> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 


| or | feme le. who may appear among us 


> It gives original views of the varions cities of the 


t Union, and public buildings, north and south 





> It presente many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 
7 It cont s sixteen *uper royal octavo pages of 
eae poems tehes and varied misecellar y. 
Tr It caaned fail to delight and inetruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 
{>> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
rey gular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 
> It is admitted on ail hands to be the ebeapest 
weekly paper in the world! 
[7 Ita engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 
(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 
(> Thus forming a paper original in devign, and s 
favorite in every part of our Union. 








NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One 
One copy. two years.... 
Five copies. one year. 
Twelve copies, one yaw (and one to the oes 7 

of the siub) ° . De 

Any sashiinstenr oan peeve bGeuy of the paper to his 
own wf mn at the lowest club rate. 

[} Sample copies sent when desired 

Pabtiahed each Satvupar. by MOM. BAIIAD, 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
THEY’LU NE’ER RETURN AGAIN, 





BY CHARLES STEWART. 
Youth’s flowers, though falling, still do cast 
Perennial perfume, 
And, through the vista of the past. 
In pensive beauty bloom. 
Bright visions oft unbidden start. 
And o'er the spirit reign, 
Until a voice swells through the heart— 
** They'll ne‘er return again!” 


How strange and sad that echo beats 
The prison bars of joy! 

How true the lesson it repeats— 
How soon it doth destroy. 

Alas! ‘tis o’er—we now must trea 
The pothway proud of man. 

Farewell! my dearest dreams are dead— 
‘ They'll ne'er return again!” 


The rareat gems on hope’s high throne 
Are ecattered now and gone, 

While on life’s ravished altar stone 
A weary heart lives on— 

A heart that cannot all forzet, 
Though close akin to paio— 

The loved and lost, and feel regret 
‘They'll ne’er return again!” 


Fond fancy often brings the glow 
Of childhood’s pleasant years, 

And seals awhile the fount whence flow 
Wan recollection’s tears ; 

‘Tis then in memory’s brimming bow! 
I steep my world-worn brain, 

Till, ah! an echo strikes the soul— 
“ They'll ne‘er return again!” 





SPRING. 
The snow drifts. which have tain so long, 
Haunting the hidden nooks, 
Like guilty ghosts have slipped away, 
Unseen. into the brooks. 


The lazy wheel, that hung so dry 
Above the idle stream, 
Whirls wildly in the misty dark, 7 
And through the miller’s dream.—W. B. Reap. 


JOY. 
Nature, in zeal for human amity. 
Denies, or damps, an undivided joy. 
Joy is an import—joy is an exchange : 
Joy flies monopolists—it calls for two; 
Rich fruit! Heaven planted! never plucked by ye 
OUNG. 


A PRAYER. 
But should my destiny be quest of wealth, - 
Kind Heaven, 0, keep my tempted soul in health! 
And should’st thou bless my toil with ample " 
Keep back the madness that would seek for more ba 
‘Tuomas Waap. 





Domestic Story Department. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SURPRISE PARTY. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. . 





“This is preposterous Y’ exclaimed Mr. Wil- 
liam Loring, as he glanced over the newspaper, 
while seated at the breakfast table, one cold 
winter morning. 


4 
It was a cosy room, with a bright coal fire 


sparkling in the handsome grate, making the 
view from the large French window look infinite- 
ly colder, with its white, snow-covered fields. 
Mr. William Loring was a widower, handsome, 
rich and jovial; opposite to him sat his hand- 
some, buxom sister, Marianne Harland, a widow 
with a small jointure, and by his side was his 
niece, Alice Harland, a very beautiful, self-willed 
girl of nineteen. Six years ago, when his 
brother-in-law, George Harland, a poor clergy- 
man died, William Loring offered his sister and 
her daughter a home, which they had thankfully 
accepted. The brother and sister were very 
fond of each other, and the three formed a very 
happy household, their only point of difference 
being the aforesaid Alice, whom her mother 
petted injudiciously. This her brother William 
saw and gently remonstrated about, but all to 
no effect. When Mr. Loring made the excla- 
mation, both sister and niece looked up, though 
neither spoke, waiting some further remark, 
which was not long in coming : 

“ This is equally preposterous ! In my opinion, 
the people of Ashton are going crazy!” 

“ About what, William ?” 

* About surprise parties !”” 

“What; delightful surprise parties, uncle 
William ?” 

“Do you think them delightful, Alice ?” 

“Yes, indeed, uncle. Only think, without 
any of the trouble of writing and sending invi- 
tations, ordering supper or music, you have a 
splendid party. Your friends come without 
any notice, and there is not the slightest trouble. 
I wish the people would take it into their heads 
to give us a surprise.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Alice. I think itis a barbar- 
ous custom ; perfectly piratical. You look at 
only the bright side of things, dear Alice. Look 
at my picture. I’m in my library, smoking a 
quiet cigar, listening to the distant sound of your 
voice, as you sing some of your pretty songs; 
your mother sits near you, quietly embroidering, 
when a ring is heard—the servant goes to the 
door, expecting to usher in some of our pleasant 
friends, when in rushes, perhaps forty people, 
followed by servants carrying baskets, boxes, 
tubs of ice cream, kegs of oysters, and nobody 
knows what. Like a horde of Cossacks they 
come in, disturbing all your quiet—take pos- 
session of your domicil, pull up the carpets, up- 
set your China closet and pantry, and half craze 
the cook. Then comes dancing and feasting, 
and about two o’clock in the morning, they take 
their leave, and your house is a perfect scene of 
confusion.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! uncle William, you have pre- 
sented a very dreadful picture to my eyes, but I 
still keep to my own view of the affair,” and 
whistling to her canary, Alice put a piece of 
sugar between the bars of his cage. As she 
stood on a cricket, in her pretty, rich, carmine, 
merino morning-robe, she looked very charming, 
and her uncle could not help glancing admiringly 
at her. 

“ Suppose, uncle,” and the girl smiled ma- 





liciously, “the Ashtonites were to give us a 
splendid surprise party ?” 

“I believe I should be tempted to shoot the 
first intruder.” ; 

“Oh, fie! You are a very wicked man, uncle 
William. I should be delighted with one, but, 
if they are so very disagreeable to you, I shall 
take care to spread abroad the news, so that any 
evil-disposed persons may be deterred from mak- 
ing the attempt.” 

As she spoke, Alice jumped down from the 
cricket, and ran to get her uncle’s overcoat, hat 
and cane, for he had risen from the table, and 
was preparing to go out. 

“William, what put the notion of surprise 
parties into your head, this morning,” asked his 
sister, Mrs. Harland. 

“ Seeing an account of one in this morning’s 
paper—the seventh this month, and it is only 
the twentieth today. It is a perfect mania with 
the inhabitants of this hitherto sane, quiet vil- 
lage. Good morning.” And so speaking, Mr. 
William Loring left the house. 

His sister Marianne watched him, as with a 
quick, firm tread, he walked down the avenue, 
leading from the house. Her eyes grew moist, 
for she thought of his unvarying kindness to her 
all her life, and especially, since she had been a 
member of his household. Mrs. Hatland was 
fast losing herself in tender, grateful recollections, 
when the clear voice of her daughter brought her 
to her senses. 

“ Mother, what are we to do?” 

“Why? What has happened ?” 

“0, nothing has happened yet, but will. I 
have a suspicion that we are to be surprised as 
well as the rest of the villagers, and this very 
evening.” 

“What has put that notion into your head, 
child 2” 

Alice blushed, hesitated, and at last spoke as 
if ia sort of desperation : 

“ John Marshall said—” 

“You have not been associating with him 
again, agains. your uncle’s express wishes, have 
you?” 

Alice blushed still deeper, and she panted as 
she answered: “ Yes, I have too. I don’t see 
why Ishould give him up, just because uncle 
happens to have a prejudice against the poor 
fellow. You, yourself, say you see nothing ob- 
jectionable in him, and rather like him.” 

“So I do, Alice, but your uncle has more 
means than either you or I of knowing” the 
character of the young man, and he says, that 
although he seems gentlemanly and refined, his 
tastes and habits are low.” 

“That’s my uncle’s nonsense. He dislikes 
him, because I don’t, and then he wants me to 
have that stupid, old-fashioned, prosy, bookish 
partner of his, Sydney Ellis, who has only his 
handsome eyes and aristocratic name to recom- 
mend him. I can tell him he’ll never be my 
husband, if I stay an old maid all the days of 
my life!” 

“Alice Alice!” exclaimed her mother, as 
she listened to her daughter’s petulant exclama- 
tions. “Don’t speak so decidedly. If you love 
John Marshall I am sorry ; yet, unless there are 
proofs of his unworthiness, I cannot counsel you 
wholly to discard him, but you can treat him 
rather coolly, and not meet him so frequently. 
I have an idea that the next time he calls here, 
your uncle will forbid him the house—so be very 
careful how you behave. I'll do all I can to 
make your uncle look with favorable eyes on his 
suit.” 

“You are a dear, good mother. Now just 
listen to what he said. He did not say any- 
thing very particular—yet it was too. ‘The 
first night the moon is full, your house may be 
too.” Wasn’t it prettily said? Just like him.” 

“Really, Alice, I see no way of avoiding the 
calamity, for I agree with your uncle, in thinking 


surprise’ parties a perfectly absurd custom. The- 


only way to escape, will be to get your uncle to 
take us to the theatre to-night. That will fix 
everything nicely. We’ll stay in the city over 
night, and I will give the servants a holiday. 
The party will come, find the house shut up, and 
be obliged to go away. A capital idea, is it not, 
Alice ?” 

“No, mama. It would be very mean to 
serve people so. It has become the fashion to 
have these parties in the village, and uncle must 
abide by it; for my part, I think they are de- 
lightful.” 

“They may seem so to you, having only at- 
tended them, but only wait till they come here, 
into your own house, and you will see the differ- 
ence.” 

“Tshan’t have long to wait, mama, only till 
evening.” 

“Then you will not agree to my plan of going 
to the city?” 

“No, indeed. Id rather stay here.” 

“ Well, do as you like, but I hope your uncle 
will not be very angry, or that the house will 
not be turned topsy-turvy.” 

The day seemed endless to Alice. She prac- 
tised some of her most brilliant pieces and 
sweetest songs ; sewed diligently, and yet, when 
she looked at the mantel clock, it was only two— 
time for her uncle to come home. She stood at 
the drawing-room window, idly drumming with 
her fingers on the panes, and gazing dreamily 
down the avenue. Suddenly she walked away, 
and taking a seat at the farthest end of the room, 
began to work, as if against time. 

“ Most time for your uncle, Alice.” 

“ Yes, he’ll be here in a few seconds; I saw 
him coming up the avenue with that bore, Sydney 
Ellis. I don’t see what possessed uncle to bring 
him home to-day, of all days. I wont have 
much to say to him, that he’ll find out.” 

“You will try and please your uncle, Alice, 
and behave like a lady,” gravely spoke Mrs. 
Harland; for although she too often weakly 
yielded to her daughter, she wished always to 
have Alice please her uncle. 

A stamping in the hall and the cheery voice 
of Mr. Loring, then a little pause, and the door 
opened, and the two gentlemen entered the cheer- 
ful, elegant room, their faces glowing with their 
walk in the cold air. Mrs. Harland.came for- 
ward to welcome the comers, but Alice only rose, 
bowing stiffly and shyly, almost without raising 





her eyes. Sydney Ellis came up to her, shaking 
her extended hand very cordially. 

“ Ah, Miss Alice, I am glad to see you looking 
so well,” and the voice was very rich and mu- 
sical, and fraught with a mournful cadence, as 
he turned to Mrs. Harland, and said : 

“TI would gladly give my own excellent 
health, if I could but see my sister Annie look- 
ing as fresh as your daughter.” 

“ How is your sister this winter?” hurriedly 
asked Mrs. Harland. 

“She looks about the same as usual in flesh, 
she is no thinner, but much paler and weaker. 
She fades daily.” 

Just then the dinner bell sounded, and for a 
moment put an end to their conversation. But 
there had been that in Sydney Ellis’s voice, 
which had made the heart of Alice thrill, and 
she took his arm with gentler feelings than ever 
before, and seated opposite to him at the table, 
she found herself looking at the face before her 
very often. 

Sydney Ellis could scarcely be called hand- 
some, for his features were irregular, and when 
the face was at rest, the eyes lowered, he might 
be termed actually homely, but call up a smile 
and glance of the eyes, and the face was trans- 
formed. The smile was rare, but when it came 
was like a gush of sunshine, spreading over the 
face, and lighting up the dark, soul-full eyes. 
More than once during the pleasant meal, Alice 
saw the wondrous beauty of the smile, and felt 
the deep, penetrating glance of the eyes. Every 
time she looked at the speaking face, she felt a 
strange thrill, a great softening of her feelings 
towards him. When the dinner was over, and 
they all had adjourned to the drawing-room, 
Alice felt to a greater degree the fuscination 
Sydney unconsciously exerted over her. In 
vain she called to her mind the handsome, reg- 
ular features of John Marshall, to whom she 
had all but pledged her faith, a shudder almost 
passed over her as she thought of him. At last 
she gave up the attempt, and entered with her 
whole heart into the conversation of her gifted 
companion. Just before six o’clock, Sydney 
rose. He must go, for his mother was going out, 
and his sister Annie needed his company. It 
was with a sigh of regret that Alice saw him 
rise, and as he stood speaking to her uncle, she 
glided from the room. Sydney Ellis lingered, 
hoping she would return, but as she did not, he 
took his leave. As he opened the front door, 
and made his parting salutation to Mr. Loring, 
Alice glided up, and putting a box into his band, 
said : 

“A few flowers for your sister Annie, Mr. 
Ellis. Good-by.” And before he could return 
any thanks she was gone. 

Mr. Loring walked into the conservatory which 
was filled with flowers in full bloom. In one 
corner stood a beautiful tea-rose, the especial pet 
of Alice. A smile spread over the handsome 
face of the old man as he looked at it. Its only 
blossom was gone. hours flew by, Alice 
grew restless and wag Wi her whole heart 
she dreaded what a few hours before she had so 
longed for—the su»pei . Abut half past 
seven o’clock, ei consternation of 
Mr. Loring, his housé..“a¥ filled with guests, and 
in a little while the parlor carpet was covered 
with a white cloth, and people were gaily danc- 
ing, and a few hours later, the dining-room pre- 
sented a festive scene. In the middle of it stood 
a large table covered with a snowy cloth, and 
glittering with cut glass and silver, and loaded 
with all the delicacies of the seasun. With 
perfect politeness and good nature, Mr. Loring 
treated his unwelcome guests, though his face 
flushed slightly, and his bow was very stiff, as 
he received the dashing John Marshall. Alice 
was vexed and uncomfortable, for the assiduous 
attentions of her admirer had become very dis- 
tasteful. The face she had always thought 
handsome was vapid and bold, the conversation 
soulless and shallow, and the manners she had 
always liked as spirited and gay, now struck her 
as bold and presuming. In vain she endeavored 
to shake Mr. Marshall off, but she had per- 
mitted his attentions too long to get rid of him so 
easily, so she had to resign herself to her fate, 
inwardly blaming herself for the self-will which 
made her reject her uncle’s affectionate advice. 
After supper Alive was seated at the piano sing- 
ing, for she had a beautiful voice, and sang with 
taste and feeling. By her side, stood John 
Marshall, in a devoted attitude, ready to turn 
over the leaves of the music-book, or murmur 
soft nothings in the no longer infatuated ear. 
As Alice sung, she raised her eyes, and beheld 
reflected in the mirror opposite to her the form 
of Sydney Ellis. His eyes were fastened with 
a look of infinite contempt upon her companion, 
and Alice’s voice trembled in spite of herself, 
as she saw that contemptuous smile change to a 
look of mournfulness, as his eyes rested upon 
her fora moment. One glance, and Sydney 
turned and left the room. The song finished, 
Alice rose, and with a weary, heavy heart sought 
the solitude of the conservatory, there to shake 
off the weight upon her mind—to analyze her 
feelings. With a deep sigh, she seated herself 
upon a little rustic seat, and unconsciously her 
eyes filled with tears. A voice, which caused 
her heart to thrill, sounded close beside her. 

“A few minutes since, I saw Miss Alice the 
centre of a gay, admiring circle, who listened 
almost breathlessly to her sweet singing—now, 
I find her alone, a sigh on her lips and tears in 
her eyes. What is the cause of your trouble?” 
asked Sydney Ellis, while almost unconsciously 
his voice grew low and tender. 

“ A common and not very gracious cause for 
trouble,” answered Alice, the sadness fading 


uncle. But I must return to the drawing-room— 
I shall be missed.” 

“One moment, Miss Alice. I must ask you 
one question, and believe me, if it seems im- 
pertinent, I can give you a reason for my bold- 
ness, which shall excuse me.” 

“You may ask the question, while I reserve 
to myself the liberty of refusing to answer it, if 
it is too impertinent.” 

“Will you tell me, Alice—if—if—Mr. Mar- 
shall is, or ever will be aught to you?” 

“No, he never will be. I must go now—your 
question is answered.” 

“God bless you!” and Alice felt her hand 
seized, and a warm kiss imprinted on it. “I 
must speak to you, Alice, now. 
love you dearly. 
me in return.” 

“ Yes, Sydney, yes,” and with a sudden bound 
Alice sprang from him, and in a moment more 
was in the drawing-room She had been in the 
room but a few minutes, when Mr. Marshall 
came to her side. 

“Your pardon, fair Alice, but I am unexpect- 
edly called away. Have I your gracious per- 
mission to depart ?” 

“Te.” 

The answer was courteous, though cold. A 
moment more, and she was rid of her persecutor, 
and in his stead, stood the man she loved. Some 
of the pany were dancing, others looking at 
collections of engravings, others were conversing, 
when a servant burst into the room— 

“Mr. Loring! Mr. Loring! Mr. Marshall 
has taken all the silver, and your best horse and 
buggy, and gone off! The coachman has gone 
after him, but the rascal has got the best horse, 
and ten minutes start !”” 

The whole room was in confusion. The 
young men of the party, who came in carriages 
set off in pursuit of the villain. Alice sat mo- 
tionless, covered with confusion, for she thought 
of her own wilfulness, and her uncle’s words. 
A few minutes, and the house was empty of all 
its guests, save Sydney Ellis, who, stepping up 
to Mr. Lorjag, asked the hand of his niece. 
Alice stood before her uncle covered with blushes, 
knowing he would give his consent to the match, 
but dreading what he would have to say about 
the surprise party. 

“Take her, Sydney, she is a good girl, and 
you are worthy of her. Ha! ha! ha! I laugh 
to think that the hated party has done me such a 
good turn. It has rid the village of a great 
scamp, and I hope frightened the good people of 
Ashton out of the notion of having any more 
Surprise Parties.” 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


May, sweet May, again is come, 
, that frees the land from gloom ; 

Children, children, up and see 
& an Lees of jollity! 

ughing hedgerow’s si 
She has spread her treasures wide; 
She is in the greenwood shade, 
When the nightingale hath made 
Every branch and every tree 
Ring with her sweet melody. 

Connap Vow Kincusare. 


I love you— 
Can I hope you will ever love 











Love of Flowers. 

In Miss Mitford’s very entertaining Literary Recollec- 
tions, she describes an interview with Mr. Webster in her 
little garden, then filled with roses, pinks and splendid 
geraniums; and speaking of the indigenous plants of 
England and America, she expressed a great desire to see 
the scarlet lily of New York and the fringed gentian of 
Niagara, known only to her by Miss Martineau’s descrip- 
tion. Soon after Mr. Webster's arrival in America, 
Miss Mitford received a package of the seeds of each, di- 
rected by Mr. Webster’s own hand. What more beauti- 
ful gift than this, from the cultivated vales of New York, 
and the roaring torrent of Niagara, to the castled homes 
and ivy-clad towers of old England, could be found? 
No wonder that Miss Mitford, passing half her life among 
the flowers, should be so truthful a delineator of nature. 
Happy, then, is the person who is early taught a love of 
flowers. Earth may grow weary to him, life may lose 
its charms, but he will ever derive consolation from the 
thousand sources of nature. He may go forth despair- 
ing and disgusted with the deceptive charms of the 
world; but when he is alone in the messy woods, with 
the flowers all around, and their odor rising in the 
hushed air, he finds that there is a beauty still left in 
existence. His spirit roves from the beautiful flowers to 
their Maker and Preserver, and to the blessed coming 
time when he shall wander as a white-robed angel where 
the roses of Paradise are blossoming along the river of life. 





Rockwork. 

Rockwork may be divided into two kinds; that which 
is intended to imitate natural rocks, and that which is 
merely intended as a nidus for rock-plants. Imitations 
of nature should be formed of large blocks of stone, and 
should for the most part be disposed in imitation of 
some stratification. Rockwork, as a mere nidus for plants, 
should never be attempted on a large scale, without the 
introduction of large blocks of stone to prevent sinking. 
A mixture of brick, flint, granite and freestone, together 
with bits of marble and shells, form @ pretty mass. 
These bits of stone are piled up in a picturesque manner, 
then fine, rich earth sifted among them. 


Summer flowering Bulbs. 

Now is the time to set out all summer flowering bulbs, 
such as Ixias and Gladiolus. The ground in which the 
bulbs are to be planted, should be made very fine and 
rich, and not allowed at any time to become hardened. 
Lobelias, Verbenias, Salvias and Petunias, and other 
half-hardy annuals that are in pots, may be planted out. 
The hardy annuals sown in March or April, should be 
thinned out and transplanted, and the stems of the 
Phloxes and other coarse growing herbaceous plants 
may be cut, taking away about a third part. 





Dahlia. 

These beautiful, showy flowers can be produced the 
first season from the seed. Itis only necessary to sow 
them in a hot-bed early in the season. The best soil for 
Dahlias is a compost of equal parts sandand loam, which 
may be enriched with part of an old hot-bed, or decayed 
leaves. The plants should always be tied to a stout 
stake. 

Grevillea. 

A 








away from her sweet face—“ only dissatisfi 
with myself and two-thirds of the world. But 
how is it that I find you here?” 

“My mother returned early, and I wanted to 
thank you for the beautiful flowers you sent my 
sister. You were gone, before I could do so, 
this afternoon. I did not expect such a com- 
pany. One of your uncle’s hated surprise par- 

Alice laughed gently, then said: “I have 
always liked them—that is, those that I attended 
but when they are brought home to you they are 
less pleasant. I can now fully agree with my 





plants with very curious flowers, which 
should be grown in a mixture of equal parts of sand, 
loam and peat. They areincreased by seeds which ripen 
freely, or by cuttings of the old wood, struck in sand 
under 8 bell-giass. 
Mignonette, Sweet. 
This is especially tioned as easily cultivated by 
drills in a garden, and is one of the finest and richest 
flowers in the world from which the honey-bee can ex- 
tract its food. 





Jacobees Lily. 

A splendid bulbous-rooted plant, formerly called by 
botanists Amaryllis formosissima, but the name is now 
changed to Srazxmuu. 





Sester’s Picnic. 





he was by law clear, he soon after ventured to come back 
which circumstance coming to the ears of the district 
attorney, he ve the U. 8. marshal orders to arrest 
and hang him whenever and wherever he could find 
him. The marshal soon after Meeting with him in the 
bar-room of a public hotel, they sat down, and chatted 
and cracked jokes awhile, step, up to the bar and took 
something to drink together, when the marshal, giving 
the eo t's — . nudge, says: 
pe ve a little business to transact with yo: 
I wish you to attend to now.” oe 
** What is it?” 


“Why my orders are to hang you.” 

“You can't come that!” (putting his thumb on his 
nose) said the doomed man. 

But come it they did, calling upon the bystanders to 
assist, they bound the r fellow hand and foot, took 
him out and hung him by the neck high and dry,on the 
nearest tree. 


RN enn 


A small lad, whose father was enga, in smuggling in 
one of the Northern States, and had v4 him, youne as 

¢ was, with an important message in advance of the 
bal met an inquisitive loafer, who said : 

“ Well, my lad, where are you going this stormy weath- 
er alone?” 

“Going to draw my pension,” was the reply. 

“Your pension!” echoed the man; * whet does so 
small boy as you draw a pension for?’ 

“Well,” said the boy, looking steadily in the face of 
his questioner, “ for minding my own business, and let- 
ber bee thd ppt anne alone.” 

he mfited cu: ity-box absquatulated, a 
boy reached his destination in caieey oe 


enn nnn 


Not long since a hy of western young men, bent 
an extensive hunting excursion, thom out s cuitons 
craft to ascend the navigable streams. It was made of 
two canoes, across which boards were fastened, and pro- 
pelled by paddle wheels ; instead of steam, a small jackass 
was put on the tread-mill, whose laborious exertions ef- 
fected locomotion. After sailing a distance up the creek, 
it got rumored roy tony settlers that a steamboat had 
arrived, and among those who came to see this moving 
wonder was a man seventy years old. Lifting up his 
my i be jon and ‘ish » he laimed : 
* Now [can die in peace, my last wish has been - 
fied—1 have seen one of them went concerns |”? _ 
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ber Doctor,” sail an old lady, the other day to her family 
physician, ‘kin you tell me how it is that some folks is 
born dumb?" 

* Why, hem! why, certainly, madam,” replied the 
doctor; * it is owing to the fact that they came into the 
world without the power of s hh.” 

“La, me!” remarked the old lady, “* now just see what 
it is to have a physical edication. I've asked my old man 
more nor a hundred times that are same thing, and ali 1 
could ever git out on him was, ‘ kase they is.’ Well, I'm 
glad I axed you, for I never should a-died satisfied with- 
out knowin’ it.” 


annem 


A justice of peace, seeing a parson on a very statel 
horse, riding betwena London and Hampstead, said % 
some gentlemen who were with him: 

* Do you see what a beautiful horse that proud parson 
has got’ Ill banterhima little.” Riding to the parson’s 
side, he said: 

+ Doctor, you don’t follow the example of your great 
Master, who was humbly content to ride upon an ass.”’ 

“Why, really, sir,” replied the parson, * the king has 
made so many asses justices, that an honest clergyman 
can hardly find one to ride if he had a mind to it.” 


nn nnn 


A bailiff having been ordered by Lady Hardwick to 
procure a sow of the breed and size she particularly de- 
scribed to him, came one day into the dining-room, when 
full of company, proclaiming, with a burst of joy he 
could not suppress : 

“*] have been at Royston Fair, and have got a sow of 
exactly your ladyship’s size.”’ 

Poi company stared. And didn’t Lady Hardwick look 
y! 


Rn eee 


The following is given in the Hamilton Spectator asa 
literal copy of a letter from one of those who hold sway 
over schools, and domineer ers 


over 3 
. —— Sir wee hay bin round our of the 
section and finding the poopel not satisfide as wee told 
you we take opportunity of you that wee shall 
not nede your servises this ear. 
Annee een 

“Jenny,” said a landlady to her ‘help,’ the other 
morning, ‘* Jenny was there any fire in the kitchen lust 
night, while you were sitting up?” 

** Yes, marm,” said Jenny; ‘there was a spark there 
when 1 went down, and I soon fanned it into a flame.” 

The landlady looked suspiciously at Jenny, but she, 
cosa to went on scrubbing and h » ** Katy 

nt. s 
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Talleyrand once addressed a letter of condolence toa 
lady who had lost her husband in two words, ‘ O, Mad 
ame!” In less than a year the lady had married a 
and then his letter of congratulation was,“ Ah, Madame!” 
A Quaker at Liverpool ouce sent a letter to a correspond- 
ent, asking by a simple note of interrogation, thus, ‘?” 
His friend replied in the same vein, ‘* 0." 


Neen een ene 


It is strange how “ toddy” promotes independence. 
A Philadelphia oid * brick,” who was lying a day or two 
since, in a very spiritual manner, was advised in a friendly 
way to economise as ** tlour was going up.” 

* Let it go up,” said old bottie-nose, ‘I kin git as 
‘high ’ as tlour kin—any day.” 


wenn 


“Tam willing to split hairs with my ment all da: 
if he insists on fe, said a very ditingulaked lawyer in 4 
speech at tue bar. 
“Split that, then,” said the opponent, pulling a coarse 
specimen from his own head and extending it. 
**May it please the court, I didn’t say bristles.”” 





In passing through @ street somewhere, a bier was 
struck against some obstruction, and the corpse brought 
to life by the shock. Some years afterward, when the 
woman died in good earnest, her husband called out to 
the bearers: ‘1 say, gentlemen, be careful in turning 
the corners.” 


Nn nen ens 


When Sir Richard Steele was made a member of the 
Commons, it was ex, » from his ingenious writings, 
that he would have m an admirable orator; but it not 
proving so, De Foe said: 
= ee better have continued the Spectator than the 

‘atler.’ 


NN Sens een nn ns 


‘* Feller-citizens,” said a candidate for Congress recent- 
ly, somewhere out West, “ teller-citizens, you are well 
aware I never went to school in my life but three times, 
and that was toa night school. Two nights the teacher 
didn‘t come, and t’other night I hadn’t any candle!” 


nen 





EPIGRAM FOR THE LATE PANIC. 
Our Tom, who is a reckless quiz, 
‘ires, considering times, to know 
Why every man « Macbeth is? 
Because each has his own Bank-woe. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
This long established and well knewn week! 
twelve years of lied prosperity and p . ty, 
has become a“ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside ef rich and poor, in town and 


country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be @ weekly visitor to every American home, 





use 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
 nEeee oe family circle. 

t is printed on the finest satin surfaced 

new Ly pe, and in @ neat and beautiful style. anceps 

> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-royal pages. 

(C7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

O7~ It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
seventeen of editorial e re in Boston. 
Rl It contains in its large, wel] filled and deeply in- 

line 


taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity, 
Cr itis erg alge a that the good influence of such 
bd ag the heme cirele is almost incalculable. 
ts suggestive pages joke im the young an 
techs stove of nee 4 
Its columns are free frem polities and all jarring 
topics, its t being to make home y. 
> It is these reasons that it has for years been so 
country. 


popular a favorite throughout the 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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THE UNKNOW} 


THE SECRET HELI 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBT” 


BY DR, J. H. ROBINSON, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LOVERS. 

“ Srow.ty—slowly; Ihave a few w 
you, Maud? I might as well speak th: 
and at this time, as to wait a better oppor 

“IT don’t see what you can have to 
sure,” answered Maud, in a voice that) 
that she had a very good idea of what 
ing ; but young ladies are prone to be a 
truthfal and provoking at very ir 
moments, 

“T am going to talk of something +. 
cerns my happiness,’’ returned Maurice 

“You are very young, Maurice Va: 
Maud, deprecatingly. 

“Yes, [know I’m very young, M» 
chester,” replied Maurice, coloring, “! + 
little older than you; I am sixteen, an: 
a year younger.” 

“ Boys scarcely know their own minv 
age ” 

A smile of conscious superiority ple 
Mand’s rosy lips. 

“Do you call mea boy!” exclaimed 
with some asperityi! ‘There are tho. 
my age would bé boys, I grant; but 
life 1 have led, tHe persecution I have 
the sorrow I have felt, have conspired 
me something more than aboy. I thin! 
the thoughts and have the aspirations 
Maud, I am going away!" 

The youthful and beautiful face of Mu 
chester flushed at this announcement. 

“Going away! Ah, that is anoth: 
We will talk about it. Where are y 
and what for? Come! I mast know abo 

The pretty litte woman turned shar: 
Maurice and looked earnestly into his |. 

“Tam going because it is impossi! 
longer at Kirkham’s.” 

“ I know, Maurice, that they do not | 

“ Like me!” cried the young man. 
hate me with a perfect hatred |” 

“O, you forget Valeria!" 

“T will not include her with the re: 
I think she bears me little good will.” 

“It has been thought that you wer 
quite—” 

“ Quite what ?’’ asked Maurice, qui: 

“ Quite thick with her,” added Maud , 
white lie, just to keep up the credit of | 
perverseness. 

“Ah, Maud! you do not deceive you: 
you cannot me! Though disposed t 
tral, Valeria will side with my enemies 

“ And Valentine?” 

“You know Valentine Kirkham’s « 
too well to ask such a question.” 

“ How should / know t” 

“Maud! we may never meet again 
be perfectly ingenuous. Lay aside y: 
affectation ; be yourself—then you wil 
Manchester, the girl that of all the wo 
the best!’ 

“ The sun is just going down,” answe: 
with a smile and a blush. 

“ Valentine Kirkham is fond of you 
seen bim wal you. 
with his eyes. 


He devours yx 
Dear Maad, you kn 


wellas Ll Io not affect to be ignora 
concerns you so auch. He is anprin 
is more—he is satanic! 1 wish you 


of him—to be continually on your gu 
his wiles and wickedness. I assure 
is no crime that will deter him fr 
ing a favorite purpose. Look! you - 
red head—made still redder by the + 
of the sun—peering over the garden 
is watching our movements. Maud, 
presentiment that he will prove my 
He will ruin me! Already, sume © 
has set the mé@ mischievous calamz. 
I am looked upon with distrust by m 
would please. My former friends #) 
the streets. My God!” exclaimed 
man, covering his face with his hand 
have I done tw set the whole world age 

“ The whole world?" repeated Ma: 
touching him upon the forehead with a» 
and gentle finger. 

“ Yes, the poison will reach you, 
will breathe it in and come to believe i 
tainly, the pestilence of slander will uw: 
it sometimes out-travels the truth.” 

“I never will believe anything w 
credit,” answered Maod, firmly. 








